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Editorial 


Comment 


Middle-of-the-Road 
Policy 
The Office of Price Administration 


has been in hot water on its middle- 
of-the-road policy of the control of 
prices for the past few months. It 
has been under pressure by Congress 
where the House has practically 
thrown control out the window, and 
opposed to this labor is putting on 
pressure for a hold the line attitude, 
permitting it to enjoy the increased 
purchasing power which has been 
gained through wage increases, and 
in its interpretation of a means of 
stopping the inflation spiral. 

Obviously, it is impossible to satis- 
fy everybody when one faction is 
demanding that all control be aban- 
doned, and another is demanding that 
all controls be kept in being. Such a 
situation is an impossible one and 
the Office of Price Administration 
must either strengthen its stand or 
shortly abandon it. 

A comprehensive editorial analysis 
of the subject which recently ap- 
peared in The New York Times is to 
be found elsewhere in this issue. We 
recommend that it be read and calm- 
ly weighed. 


National Plastics 
Exposition Disappointing 


The First National Plastics Exposi- 
tion which unveiled the newest prod- 
ucts of the important and fast-grow- 
ing plastics industry to public view 
April 22 to 27, at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, N. Y., was dis- 
appointing as far as it applied to the 
cosmetic, soap and flavor trade. 

There were plastic boats, 
stocks, fabrics—even a live pony re- 
splendent in plastic trappings. Huge 
machines combined pressure and heat 
to bring forth intricately designed 
products and progress was shown in 
technical developments, but with the 
exception of some new lipstick and 
rouge containers, some not too star- 
tling transparent wraps, and a hol- 
low moulded plastic container, the 
show was of surprisingly little inter- 
est. 


Considering 


gun 


the importance of 
packaging in this industry, it was dis- 
appointing to find that so little had 
been done with this versatile material. 
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esiderata 


by MAISON G. pENAVARRE 


SOLUBLE SHELLAC 


From time to time, we have had re- 
quests for data on solubilizing shellac 
for the purpose of using it as a hair 
lacquer. The following is a formula- 
tion suggested by one of the large 
suppliers of organic chemicals; 
Shellac (bleached, dewaxed) 31% |b. 
Strong Ammonia Water 4 lb. 
Add the ammonia and one-half of the 
water to the shellac and warm with 
constant stirring until solution is com- 
plete. Add the rest of the water. 
Filter after cooling, if necessary. 

Since ammonia solubilized shellac 
tends to become less water soluble on 
drying, it is suggested that the am- 
monia be replaced all or part with 
triethanolamine or borax. If part of 
the ammonia is replaced with these 
more fixed alkalis, the resulting film 
will be emulsified from the hair more 
readily. Ordinarily, the amount of 
alkali required is between 5 and 15 
per cent of triethanolamine, 214 to 8 
per cent of monoethanolamine or 3 
to 9 per cent of morpholine by weight 


of the shellac. 


ROLLING LOTION 


Another item that continues to 
bring enquiries is a formulation of a 
wax emulsion sometimes called a 
rolling hand lotion. The idea is to 
rub the emulsion into the skin until 
the emulsion breaks and continue rub- 
bing until all the wax rolls off, there- 
by cleaning the skin. It has been 
merchandised by several people. 

The major supplier of triethanola- 
mine suggests the following formula: 
Paraffin wax 45 parts 
Beeswax 3 "2 
Triethanolamine 6 st 
Stearic acid 13% “ 

Water 225 
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Melt the waxes and the fatty acid, 
bringing to a temperature of 95 deg. 
C. Add the alkanolamine slowly un- 
til the solution clears, stirring con- 
stantly. Bring the water to boiling, 
add it slowly, a little at a time, 
thoroughly incorporating each por- 
tion before another addition is made. 
The mixture becomes viscous on the 
early addition of water and when 1/3 
or more of the water has been addea, 
it starts thinning out. When the mix- 
ture has thinned and is smooth, the 
balance of the water can be added 
under constant stirring. The emul- 
sion should be stirred until brought 
to room temperature. 


TEETH AND FLUORINE 


The relationship of fluorine to 
tooth decay has been well proven in 
Deaf Smith County, Texas. The 
story of the finding and a summary 
of the results to date are convincingly 
shown in one of the house organs of 
the trade called the Dow Diamond. 
The microphotographs and electron 
micrographs are the most unusual | 
have seen. They show clearly how 
fluorine protects teeth. 

The company is to be congratu- 
lated on the publication of such an 
interesting and excellently illustrated 
story. 


PUMPING SOLID FATS 


While visiting one of the plants of 
the industry recently, it was quite a 
surprise to see petrolatum and lanolin 
being brought in to the mixing tanks 
(which were set on scales) from the 
rear of the building by means of an 
elaborated hydraulic system best 
known among auto service stations 
as an alemite system. The lay-out 
is exceedingly inexpensive and quite 


M. G. DeNavarre at work in his laboratory 


eficient. The “gun” proper is a 
shaft about three or four inches in 
diameter that sets into the drum of 
petrolatum or lanolin and is arranged 
so that it is hooked to an over head 
pulley with an attached counter- 
weight. The “gun” can be pulled out 
readily and put into a new drum with 
ease. It will handle petrolatum and 
lanolin in the solid form but will do 
so more readily if either are slightly 
warmed. 

This saves the nasty job of dig- 
ging out the petrolatum or lanolin 
from the drums, a job everyone 


abhors. 


INCOMPATIBILITY 


One of the commonest incompati- 
bilities in manufacturing procedures 
is that resulting from the use of a 
combination of a polyol such as 
glycerin, propylene glycol or sorbitol 
syrup, with borax. The polyol and 
the borax react to give an acid re- 
acting substance that is much strong- 
er an acid than boric acid itself (the 
boric acid resulting from the hydro- 
lysis of the borax). This stronger 
acid can wreck some emulsions and 
it can cause a lot of reactions in 
others. A recent inquiry described an 
explosion resulting from the use of 
such a combination in conjunction 
with carbonates. Effervescence was 
manifested very slowly, was acceler- 
ated by heat and after two or three 
days the moderate warmth, the pres- 
sure built up in the package was suf- 
ficiently great to cause expulsion of 
some of the product. 

This is likewise true where urea is 
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used instead of a carbonate. Effer- 
vescence will slowly take place due to 
the hydrolysis of urea into ammonium 
carbonate. 


FOOD PARCELS 

We are reading and hearing every- 
where about the necessity of food for 
Europe. Those of you in the in- 
dustry who have friends or relatives 
in Continental Europe in the particu- 
lar are well acquainted with the sad 
plight of the people there. The Gov- 
ernment is at the moment in arrears 
on its promises to send relief, and it 
js therefore all the more incumbent 


upon everyone to send as many food 


parcels and as much of your out of 
style clothes as you can immediately. 
The need is now and one parcel now 
will do more good than five parcels 
six months from now. 

The cry for old clothes is great. It 
is more important to keep the body 
warm than to worry about the style. 
And the people of Europe will be 
grateful for any of your old clothes 
or shoes. It will also give you a 
chance to get rid of a lot of stuff that 
has been piling up in your clothes 
closet for a long time. 

Do it now and you can rest as- 
sured that your efforts will be well 
remembered. 


(QuEsTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Re ae 


593. BROMO ACID SOLVENT 
Q: If in any of your past publica- 
tions you have any information giv- 
ing a good solvent for Eosin or 
Tetra-brom Fluorescein, | shall be 
happy to remit the cost to cover or 
whatever other charges are involved. 
V. T. —OreEcon 
A: We have had no specific publi- 
cation on solvents for bromo acid, 
but the Toilet Goods Association of 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York, published an address by 
Dr. Henry Coutinho which was pre- 
sented before its annual convention 
on May 18, 1944. The title of this 
lecture is “Molecular Constitution 
and Bromo Acid Solubility. It may 
be possible for you to secure a copy 
of this publication from the Toilet 


Goods Ass’n. 


594. NAIL POLISH REMOVER 


Q: We wish to make a polish re- 
mover using a small amount of lano- 
lin. Can you suggest such a formula 
which is quick working? 

C. A. R.—MalIne 

A: We quote a formula covered by 
U.S. Patent 2,286,687 which consists 
of equal parts of anhydrous lanolin 
and ethyl acetate. The same patent 
describes a formula consisting of 6 
per cent lanolin, 15 per cent stearic 
acid, 84% per cent bleached Montan 
wax, 54 per cent Asiatic paraffin, 65 
per cent methyl ethyl ketone. Obvi- 
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ously you will have to get a license 
under this patent if you use either of 
these formulations or you will be in- 
fringing on the same. We suggest 
you get a copy of the patent and study 
it to determine whether you can make 
a nail polish remover containing lano- 
lin without infringement. Send 10c. 
in coin, not stamps, to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


595. LANOLIN ODOR 


Q: I would like to inquire about 
sorbitol mono-oleate, “Span 60” (wet- 
ting agent), and methyl para hy- 
droxy-benzoate. From whom could I 
purchase these chemicals, what is 
their approximate cost in small—say, 
1 or 2 lb. lots—and are they available 
now? Also, what type of perfume 
would you recommend to cover a 
lanolin odor? 

G. B.—MINNESOTA 

A: The sources of supply for the 
materials you request are sent to you 
under separate cover. They are avail- 
able, and we are giving you the ap- 
proximate price. It is difficult to tell 
you what type of perfume to select 
to cover a lanolin odor, but suggest 
you present your problem to one of 
the aromatics houses whose advertise- 
ments appear regularly in THE AMER- 
ICAN PERFUMER. 


596. COLD WAVE PREPARATIONS 


Q: In cold wave preparations is 
the softening of the hair obtained 


by mixture of the conventional per- 
manent wave type or is an enzyme 
added to speed the action? Are the 
so-called stabilizing agents added to 
H,O, for the purpose to obtain an 
acid reaction? Are the stabilizing 
agents of an organic or inorganic 
nature? 
M. M. J.—DeLaware 
A: Softening of the hair in cold 
waving is the result of using a strong: 
reducing agent, namely ammonium 
thioglycollate. No enzyme is used 
to our knowledge. Acid material 
such as tartaric and citric acid has 
been added to peroxide to arrest the 
reduction and they may have been 
called “stabilizing agents” by some 
manufacturers. Naturally if citric 
or tartaric acids are used, the com- 
pounds are organic. 


597. COCOA-BUTTER FOUNDATION 

Q: 1 would appreciate receiving a 
formula for tissue cream with cocoa- 
butter foundation—this to be used for 
experiment. [ am not satisfied with 
the one I have. I would consider it a 
great favor if you would recommend 
a cosmetic book on good formulas. 
Thank you for your courtesy in this 
matter. 

S. S.— CALIFORNIA 

A: There are several good books 
on cosmetics, one of which is a set of 
three volumes by Poucher entitled 
Perfumes, Cosmetics & Soaps. An- 
other book by Chilson is called Mod- 
ern Cosmetics. A third book entitled 
The Chemistry and Manufacture of 
Cosmetics by deNavarre delves into 
the basic chemistry of cosmetics as 
well as the reasoning for including 
all ingredients in any formula. These 
books are available from THE AMER- 
ICAN PERFUMER. We quote a for- 
mula from deNavarre’s book in 
which part of the sweet almond cil 
may be replaced by cocoa-butter in 
an equal amount. Beeswax 9 parts. 
ceresin 2 parts, light mineral oil 39 
parts, sweet almond oil 25 parts, 
borax 0.7 parts and water to make 
100 parts. Melt the fats together and 
bring to 70 deg. C. Separately dis- 
solve the borax in the water, bring to 
72 deg. C. Add the water to the fats 
under uniform agitation and perfume 
at about 45 deg. C., pouring the prod- 
uct while still fluid. It is desirable to 
add an antioxidant to prevent rancid- 
ity of the oils and for this purpose we 
are sending you the name of two good 
ones sold by trade names. 
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The Future Use of Insect Fixatives 


Extracts from the gypsy moth and the bed-bug may have 


use for insecticide purposes as baits or for synthesis 


of their predominating odor for attractants or repellents 


[' the December issue of THE 
AMERICAN PERFUMER an article 
was printed by R. W. Moncrieff on 
the subject of animal fixatives. 

It refers to the practicability of an 
extract from the female gypsy moth 
for producing a perfume musk. There 
seems to be one defect in this pre- 
sumption. It’s not the female deer, 
heaver or muskrat that supplies 
musk, it is produced solely by males. 
The female has the same glands—but 
they are small and undeveloped. So 
there is no female musk that corre- 
sponds to Asiatic musk. 


GLANDULAR MUSK 


While the male is the only source 
for glandular musk, be it emphasized 
it is not sexual in character, except- 
ing for the fact that the odor is more 
active during the rutting season, per- 
forming as an indicator to the female 
for the location of the males. So 
musk, not being a characteristic of 
the female sex, has no relation to the 
normal scent of all females at the 
breeding season. Besides this fact. 
musk is a biological product of only 
certain species. For example, so far 
as known, there is no musk to be 
obtained from the horse or cow. 

For the above reason the odor of 
a female gypsy moth would have no 
particular value as musk. unless it 
could be demonstrated it has special 
permanency virtues and also fixative 
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by CHARLES V. SPARHAWK 


The Sparhawk Company, Sparkill, N. Y. 


Fine perfumes are a result of exhaustive re- 
search 


qualities for perfume—not just a 
fugitive. temporary aroma common 
to the female gender. Perhaps it is 
not familiar to some readers that the 
male gypsy moth is dark 
in color, with a small body well 


brown 


equipped with wings. They are strong 
fliers. In contrast the female is light 
buff in tint. with irregular dark mark- 
ings across the wings. Her body is 
so heavy she cannot sustain flight. 
She cannot raise herself into the air 
and has to flutter along the ground 
in a helpless manner. This may ex- 
plain her peculiar ability to attract 


males from such distances, Nature 
may have endowed her with this 
quality of strong scent because of her 
limitations in flying and the neces- 
sity of drawing males to her. But it 
is not musk any more than would the 
same quality be true of a female dog 
that would bring the opposite sex. 
Musk apparently is therefore an ex- 
clusive property of the male animals, 
likened to the brilliant plumage of 
the rooster and his instinct to crow 
and fight when approached by an- 
other of his same sex. 

From The Perfumery & Essential 
Oil Record of London, November. 
1945. the following is quoted: 

In his interesting article in the 
July issued of P. & E. O. R., C. V. 
Sparhawk wrote that the bed-bug. 
Climex Lectularis, has more musk 
odor than any other living organ- 
ism, and it may be of interest to 
relate some work done on this sub- 
ject some twenty years ago. 


BREEDING BED-BUGS 


C. W. Slater. the author, mentions 
some observation on the difficulties 
of breeding bed-bugs. He states the 
feeding of the insects was a most 
difficult problem and was the eventual 
cause of the experiment’s end. Bed- 
bugs require a feed of human blood 
every seven or eight days and animal 
substitutes for human beings were 
without success. It became impos- 
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volunteers as 
there was always the fear of carrying 


sible to get human 
home one of the females in one’s 
clothing. One person can comfort- 
ably feed 100 bugs, but most persons 
object to the punctures that are un- 
sightly and the spot highly irritating. 
lor the information, however, of any 
one trying to breed the vermin, rab- 
bits will respond and supply an ac- 
ceptable feeding. Bats, rats, swallows 
and even chickens also harbor them. 

Mr. Slater’s experience with these 
interesting insects seem to parallel 
what has been stated previously about 
the gypsy moth. He says; 

“A rough dissection of a healthy 
strongly smelling male bed-bug 
showed that the odorous substance 
is carried in two sacs one on each 
side of the abdomen, near where it 
joins the short thorax. The female 
is usually a little larger than the 
male and she also has the same two 
sacs.” 

Our own experiments with the bed- 
bugs were merely superficial. We 
only pressed them between blotters 
moistened with alcohol—to obtain 
their odor and compare it for blend- 
ing same with perfume. We did not 
attempt to make any finished extrac- 
tion, for in our opinion the whole 
thing would never be a commercial 
proposition, because of scarcity of 
raw material and the impossibility of 
breeding bed-bugs in sufficient quan- 
tities. Mr. Slater writes: 

“When the difficulties of feeding 
the colony became unsurmount- 
able, it contained about 1,000 in- 
dividuals, which was, as events 
showed, much too small for the 
purpose in mind. About one-half 
of them were carefully pounded 
under alcohol and left to stand for 
some days, and the other half were 
macerated in water and then steam 
distilled. The yields of volatile oil 
was too small for the purpose of 
identification. The alcoholic ex- 
tract ruined any perfume blend 
mixed with it. The nearest de- 
scription of the odor is provided 
by saying it smelled like nitroben- 
zene; it did not occur to anyone to 
say it smelled like musk, nor did 
the alcoholic extract appear to have 
the power of musk to exalt the 
odor of any perfume blend. The 
general impression gained was that 
the odor of the aromatic substance 
present was powerful. persistent 

and unpleasant.” 
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But our feeling from the start was 
the “potential possibilities” of any 
practical results from bed-bugs were 
an impossibility. The raising of 
enough specimens would require bil- 
lions—if not trillions. Solving a 
problem that would have no likeli- 
hood of success through lack of avail- 
able material would be like starting 
a garden in an arid desert. 

Credit be given C. W. 


Slater for his inexhaustible research 


should 


and patience in testing Cimex Lextu- 
laris, in which he pioneered twenty 
years ago. Very little had been re- 
ported on the subject. So the facts 
established in his work have made a 
valuable source for future investi- 
gators. 

Robert Burns wrote some beautiful 
poetry. One poem “To a Louse” (on 
seeing one on a lady’s bonnet in 
church) was penned with probably 
no thought of fame or lasting mem- 
ory for that particular piece. As lice 
are pretty small, it is likely the object 
he saw was’ a bed-bug. The poem 
contained eight stanzas, of which 
only one (the last) stands out and 
has remained immortal: 


“OQ wad some power the giftie 
gie us 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a_ blunder 
free us. 

And foolish notion: 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad 

Lea’e us. 


And ev’n devotions!” 


Such work on the gypsy moth and 
the bed-bug are worthy of note, even 
if at the moment they offer no imme- 
diate promise—so far as producing 
any new fixative. For they may have 
use for insecticide purposes as baits 
or as a basis for study for synthesis 
of their predominating odor for at- 
tractants or repellents. 

In commenting on the musk from 
the gypsy moth in the January num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN PERFUMER, 
Edward Sagarin refers to the experi- 
mental work done on the American 
musk rat musk as being originated 
by Givaudan-Delawanna. The pre- 
liminary research and perfection of 
this musk was first announced by 
The Sparhawk Company in the trade 
journals. The Sparhawk Patent dates 
June 13th, 1941, while the 
papers granted Dr. J. L. E. Erickson 
give the date of 1942. 


from 


Perfume Bases Short 


Ralph M. Stevenson, sales may. 
ager of Givaudan-Delawanna, Ine, 
New York, N. Y., has commented 
upon the perfume materials situation 
as follows: “A shortage of supplies 
of phenol, benzene, toluene, and 
other coal-tar derivatives, will meay 
that the supply situation in phenyl 
ethyl alcohol, 
marin, synthetic musks and _ other 


benzaldehyde, coy. 


perfume materials will take a tum 
for the worse. 

“With the end of the war, it had 
been anticipated that many of these 
aromatic would become 
available in better supply than preyi- 


chemicals 


ously, due to the expected diversion 
of coaltar chemicals from their war. 
time uses. As a matter of fact, one 
of the synthetic musks, Musk Xylol, 
has eased up considerably and other 
synthetic aromatics were not as criti- 
cal as during the war years. 

“Any further shortage of aromatic 
raw materials at this time would be 
especially unfortunate because of the 
uninterrupted dirth of natural es. 
sential oils and flower oils from 
abroad, and because of the greatly in- 
creased demand for aromatics for 
perfumes, toilet waters, cosmetics, 
soaps and other consumer commod- 
ities.” 

Considering the shortage of per- 
fume materials which has existed so 
far it is a great misfortune to this 
industry that the production of coal 
has been interrupted. 





Industrial Alcohol Import 


The importation of 40,000,000 gal- 
lons of industrial alcohol from Cuba 
during the next two years has been 
opposed by members of the Indus- 
trial Alcohol Producers Advisory 
Committee in Washington. 

Reasons given for processing mo- 
lasses in the United States rather 
than in Cuba were: 

An amount of molasses required to 
produce 40,000,000 gallons of alco- 
hol would yield 53,000,000 gallons if 
processed by this country. 

A saving of 5,000,000 bushels of 
grain could be arrived at by local 
processing as it would require that 
much grain to produce the differen- 
tial of 13,000,000 gallons. 

Locally manufactured alcohol 
would produce 206,400 tons of feed 
and 108,000 tons of dry ice as by- 
products. 
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MONG the industries which have 

developed their potentialities in 
Palestine and the Middle East, the 
perfumery, cosmetic and soap fac- 
tories could be taken into considera- 
tion first. There are in Palestine at 
the present time between 40 and 50 
cosmetic factories producing a full 
line of powders, brilliantines, lip- 
sticks, lotions, creams and the many 
other products of this industry. In 
1943, Palestine exported cosmetics 
and perfume goods to a total value of 
LP. 150,000, and in 1944 the total 
export reached L.P. 120,000. Among 
the most important cosmetic, soap 
and perfumery factories may be men- 
tioned Shemen Co., Haifa Bay; Var- 
dina Cosmetic Laboratory, Haifa; 
“Taya,” “Adif,” “Zamir,” “Shula- 
mith,” “Lys,” and “Aster,” all in Tel 
Aviv and Ramat Gan. 
























FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Up to the outbreak of the war, the 
Palestinian factories found difficulty 
in selling their products because of 
the strong competition of French and 
American manufacturers. But de- 
spite this competition local manufac- 
turers managed to obtain increased 
local consumption of their products. 
With the outbreak of the war, when 
imports stopped on account of lack 
of shipping space, and because raw 
materials in England and the United 
States were used for the war effort, 
only the Palestinian cosmetic indus- 
ity was prepared to supply the de- 
mand, and as a consequence took 
wer the local and foreign market. It 
could be added that progress was 
dificult because local materials were 
Prohibited for the manufacture of 
tosmetics which were not essential. 
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Palestine Cosmetic and Perfume Industry 


their .potentialities in Palestine and the Middle East 


by M. H. COHN 


Government control over these 
products started in 1942, as cos- 
metics were considered to be a lux- 
ury. This policy, known under the 
name of “close down,” had been im- 
posed: 1) to save as much of the 
local manpower as was possible to 
make the men available to industries 
working in the war effort; 2) to 
allow for the manufacture of cos- 
metics and perfumes only those mate- 
rials which were not absolutely neces- 
sary for the war industries; and 3) 
to permit only the manufacture of 
powder, eau de cologne, brilliantine, 
lipsticks and only two kinds of 
creams. All other preparations like 
face powder, creams, face lotions, 
nail polish, and any other creams 
were strictly prohibited. The Gov- 
ernment’s policy was also directed at 
keeping down the consumption of 
cosmetics, and every factory was al- 
lowed only a very restricted number 
of brands, or trade-marks, in order 
not to put too much pressure on con- 
sumers to buy. 

Part of the restrictions have been 
lifted since the end of 1944, and more 
brands were allowed. Now cosmetic 
and toilet articles have been released 
and the Controller of Light Indus- 
tries is allowing the production of 
any kind of lipsticks, powder, rouge, 
vanishing and cold creams, eau de 
cologne, alum, sun tan oil, soapless 
shampoo, solid and liquid brilliantine 
and hair fixatives, hair dyes, depila- 
tories, and all kinds of dentifrice. 


LOCAL MANUFACTURING NEEDS 


Raw materials, imports and pro- 
duction are now the main problems 
of the local manufacturers. Previ- 
ously, the East Asia countries as well 


The perfumery, cosmetic and soap industries can be 


considered first among those which have developed 





as the United States and some South 
American countries constituted al- 
most the only sources of raw mate- 
rials. What the Palestine cosmetic 
and perfume industry needs now is 
aromatic chemicals. Palestine could 
use nearly four tons of imported 
aromatic chemicals yearly. The more 
this is facilitated, the more coopera- 
tion will be possible with American 
firms. 

Well informed circles have stated 
that the importation of cosmetics for 
1945 was insignificant and the stress 
was laid on raw materials in order 
to give local manufacturers the op- 
portunity of competing with im- 
ported cosmetics on an equal footing, 
particularly with regard to price and 
quality. The Palestine cosmetic in- 
dustry is also in need of good pack- 
aging materials, and because of this 
there is a large market for glass bot- 
tles, jars, boxes and colors for print- 
ing. 

When raw materials and packag- 
ing materials have become available 
for local producers, prices will be 
reduced and “ready made” cosmetics 
from abroad will be admitted in 
quantities. During 1946, more or 
less free imports of cosmetics will be 
permitted. 

Before the war, aromatic chemi- 
cals, essential oils and other raw 
materials were imported from the 
United States. Now these materials 
are imported from India and Mada- 
gascar, where they are available at 
lower prices. This is especially true 
for peppermint and menthol. 

Another obstacle in the develop- 
ment of the cosmetic and perfume 
industry is the lack of perfumes. Only 
about half of the raw materials 
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needed for perfumes are available. 
The rest have been replaced by sub- 
stitutes which do not always yield the 
expected results. 


IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 


Except for perfumes which were 
imported mostly from France, almost 
all cosmetics were imported from the 
United States before the war. In 
1940, the Palestine Government pro- 
hibited the import of American cos- 
metics and perfumes as they were 
considered luxury articles which 
could be bought on the local market. 

The advantages enjoyed by Ameri- 
can products over similar merchan- 
dise produced in other countries are: 
a good presentation, good quality, 
nice packaging and low prices. In 
these points is the secret of the selling 
of American perfumes and cosmetics. 
The use of cosmetics has gone up 
since the outbreak of the war. 

Against this we find the prefer- 
ence for strong perfumes. The taste 
for which American perfumes are 
made differs from that of the French. 
The American factories produce a 
so-called sweet perfume. One must 
not forget that the Orient needs, be- 
cause of the type of consumer using 
the perfume, the French product 
which is strong. These products will 
always hold the market here in the 
Middle East, and the price will be no 


object when they are again available. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATION 


The American Near East Corpora- 
tion, which came into being in 1935, 
has been active in exporting Ameri- 
can perfumes and cosmetics to Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria and Palestine. Al- 
though the Palestine branch could 
not import from America, because of 
Government prohibition in 1940, the 
Cairo branch had obtained a license 
to bring in 20,000 lipsticks. There 
were, however, no imports of cos- 
metics into Syria and Lebanon, which 
resulted in smuggling, and encour- 
aged the creation of a black market. 
It is the exclusive agent for Palestine 
and the Middle East for Bristol- 
Myers Co., Peggy Sage, Ruth Rogers, 
Irresistible, Inc., and Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard. This company also ‘im- 
ports lipsticks, creams, rouges and 
brilliantine. 


One of the larger local organiza- 
tions operating in the soap, perfume, 
glycerine and cosmetics field is the 
Shemen Co. It is also in the edible 
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oils business. There has recently been 
a transfer of stock in this company. 
Not included in this transfer is the 
48 per cent holding of Shemen in 
Palestine Edible Products, Ltd., local 
manufacturers of Blue Brand Marga- 
rine, whose majority shares are in 
the hands of Lever Brothers and Uni- 
lever, Ltd. 

The Palestine Cosmetic and Per- 
fumery Co. (Taya), is the largest 
manufacturer in this locality. Before 
the war, it exported its products to 
New Zealand, Australia, South Af- 
rica and the Dutch West Indies. It 
was also active in Western European 
countries. “Taya” employs a system 
of marketing whereby local agents 
are protected on orders. 

The newly created Eastern Trading 
Association is considered to be a sub- 
sidiary of the American Near East 
Corporation of Palestine, and has 
taken over the agencies serviced by 
that company locally. It also acts as 
distributor of barber shop appli- 
ances, machines and apparatus. 

Another important firm represent- 
ing American companies is G. P. 
Sheridan, Ltd., with headquarters in 
Egypt. It was founded there in 1920 
and expanded to Palestine in 1938. 
The American firms represented are: 
Richard Hudnut, House of West- 
more, Wildroot, George W. Luft Co., 
and Lambert Pharmacal Co. Ac- 
cording to the company’s manager 
there are excellent prospects for the 
American cosmetics industry in Pal- 
estine and the Middle East. 

Max Factor is represented by 
Messrs. Rivoli, Tel Aviv, and Eliza- 
beth Arden is represented by a num- 
ber of firms, both Jewish and Arabic. 
The Grunn Brothers, Tel Aviv, also 


represent American firms. 


PALESTINIAN MARKET 


Palestine can be a very good mar- 
ket for semi-fabricated American 
goods, and it is suggested that Amer- 
ican cosmetic factories should hand 
their patents to the local manufac- 
turers for the production of goods 
identical to those made in the United 
States. This merchandise could be 
sold under the original name. It is 
suggested that the American firms 
should supply not only the formulae 
but also the packaging material. 

There is another factor in this in- 
timated cooperation, and that is a 
first-hand knowledge of the needs of 
the local market, as well as the possi- 









bility of adapting the products to the 
exact requirements of the market, 
Every country and every population 
can be studied carefully as to differ. 
ences of color of the skin, buying 
preferences, and required qualities jp 
perfumes and cosmetics. A knowl. 
edge of markets is called for as well 
as perfection in production. Quite 
apart from this, an economy in cus. 
toms duties could be effected through 
the importation of semi-finished 


goods. 


Toilet Goods Survey 


The “14th Survey of Beauty,” re. 
leased by Dell Modern Magazines, 
New York, N. Y., gives the latest fig. 
ures on the buying habits of users of 
cosmetics. The percentage of women 
who buy in the various classifications 
follows: 


Astringents 17.9 
Bath Salts, Softeners . 3S 
Brilliantine .. eta 9.) 
All-Purpose or Cold Cream 76.2 
Cuticle Softeners . . . 5 
Dentifrice (liquid) oe 
Deodorant 86.0 
Depilatory . 88 
Eye Shadow . 84 
Eye Wash ... . 188 
Eyebrow Pencil os. ee 
Face Powder . 92.4 
Hair Oil . . 118 
Hair Rinse . 19.5 
Hair Tonic . 9,9 
Hand Cream 32.4 
Hand Lotion 72.8 
Home Permanent Wave Set 7.9 
Leg Make Up ota 
Lipstick .. .. 94.5 
Mascara (cake) 28.9 
Mascara (cream) 12.1 
Mouth Wash 49.4 
Nail Polish ..... i . 88.4 
Nail Polish Remover..... 78.0 
Nail Whitener 14.2 
Perfume 67.1 
Powder Puffs 69.2 
Rouge (cake) 58.8 
Rouge (cream) . 13.2 
Shampoo 84.5 
Sunburn Preventive 10.4 
Sunburn Remedy ....... 7.3 
Talcum Powder . 73.0 
Toilet Water . 49.6 
Tooth Paste 79.4 
Tooth Powder ... 28.5 
Vanishing or Foundation 
Cream ; 38.9 
Waveset Lotion 12.6 
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Cosmetic Trends in the Middle West 


The accent is on smarter packaging for easy sales . . . Personal- 


ized services prove to be clever sellers . . . American colognes, 


perfumes and sachets hold their own against French competition 


MERICAN women may be pulling 
down their standards or else the 
American manufacturer is taking a 
long needed tip from his French col- 
league and putting up his merchan- 
dise in such a way as to give it eye- 
appeal that makes a sale. This has 
been apparent to your roving re- 
porter traveling from the azalea gar- 
dens of South Carolina to the snow- 
storm on the Canadian border. 

The smarter the package the easier 
the sale is made. Not only are women 
following this trend but the men are 
keeping pace with them. Assistant 
buyers in cosmetics not only have 
the detail work to do but most of 
them are unusually well informed as 
to trends, to the business of the day, 
and what the future may bring. Sev- 
eral of these women decried the fact 
that in mid-March advertising on leg 
make-up was presented, for it was 
lost motion. Rains had something to 
do with this. This group of bright 
young assistants in the cities of 
Charleston, Atlanta and the near 
south city of Cincinnati, all want a 
leg make-up that is waterproof, and 
which can have the spots wiped off 
without damaging the make-up. That 
would seem to be a challenge to the 
makers of this product but it can be 
done, assistants state. 

The early ads on leg make-up, on 
main aisle tables from Minneapolis 
to Charleston, all pointed the way to 
liquid stockings. There are no cou- 
pons or rationing of leg make-up 
and so the dearth of hosiery was the 
basis for this early presentation. 
Whatever may happen in cosmetic 
departments, most of them will have 
a good mailing list of cash customers. 
They have learned the lesson of this 
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important list from the hosiery com- 
motion when only charge customers 
were serviced. 


NEW BOTTLES FOR GIFTS 


It was a woman maker of fine per- 
fumes and colognes who studied 
stores throughout the country and 
found that an unusual bottle would 
outsell any of the plain or less ex- 
She has 
begun changing over the entire line 
and while only a few numbers have 
been put into “collector” type bottles 
the sales have doubled in a few 
weeks. Stores handling this line may 
have to take a cut to remove the mer- 
chandise which is stocked in plain 
bottles. The new type bottles, as 
slender as a totem pole, hold the 
same amount as the ordinary ones 
and are highly decorative. No change 
has been made in the price, for the 
moment. 


pensive commercial types. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE WINS 


Stores that have been featuring the 
theme of a specially mixed powder 
for you have begun a series of repeat 
business that may continue for years. 
In discussing this a buyer said, “The 
packaged powders have been care- 
fully mixed, and there are shades to 
give one an improved skin tone. But 
do you think a woman will accept it? 
No. She will pay the extra price to 
have it mixed to her own order.” 
This buyer also pointed out that 
demonstrators of treatment lines who 
have taken the time and made the 
effort to give the customer a person- 
alized type of service have built a 
substantial business in that line. Kan- 
sas City has one store which makes a 
feature of “portrait face powder,” 


which is clever, catchy and a seller. 


TREATMENT LINES ACTIVE 


Winter tourists who browned in 
the sunshine of the South arrived in 
cities such as Charleston and ap- 
peared not only browned but a bit 
burned. At Atlanta treatment lines 
were enjoying the usual post-winter 
sale to clear skins, give them a fresh 
look and make them as clean and new 
as the feathery greens. Detroit stores 
not only have stressed these creams 
and ointments but combined smart 
jars of branded lines in boxes or 
fitted cases and found new trade. 
Des Moines stores gave extensive 
space in both advertising and display 
to feature an ensemble line of a well 
known brand that included a cream 
powder base, face powder, rouge and 
lipstick. 

The importance of a cream powder 
base for the coming hot days and for 
a Fall program needs accent for the 
umph it gives any woman. Probably 
a good deal of personal demonstra- 
tion is needed but there is a chance 
for this to triple its current sales. 

While bath oils may not be con- 
sidered strictly treatment, they are 
moving into higher priced brackets 
and selling readily. Atlanta stores 
feature them and sell volumes.. In- 
stead of dropping in the water as in 
the North the idea is to rub it on the 
skin after the bath. Bath powders, 
satin pillow and special body sachets 
were also important throughout all 
the Southern territory. 


BRANDED LINES FAVORED 


Reports of some dozen cities were 
all in favor of giving branded lines 
more advertising space, department 
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display and personal promotion on 
the part of the salesperson. During 
the war years a good many new lines 
were tried. Few held up. Today the 
old stand-bys are being given more 
business than in 1941, say buyers 
who ought to know. This is as true 
for treatment lines as it is for any 
fragrance. 

French perfumes sell as rapidly as 
they come in. But a check with buy- 
ers showed that this was apparently 
a plus sale, for the American co- 
lognes, perfumes and sachets are 
holding their own and in most stores 
increasing in sale. American lines 
have been well tested during the war 
years and those which stood up can 
expect a good Southern trade. The 
Northern business they have. Now 
that drug stores are out to compete 
with any and every type of store 
offering scents, more will be sold for 
the summer. Advertising and train- 
ing programs are the equal of the 
best. 

Every buyer visited pointed out 
that for Christmas, 1946, colognes, 
perfumes and bath powders as well 
as water softeners will sell well, if 
smartly packaged. All the “chiffing” 
of ribbon and cellophane will be an 
aid in selling and all buyers state 
that eye-appeal will quickly close 
many sales. “Perhaps the name and 
the package will do the trick,” com- 
mented one of the younger buyers, 
“because there are many women I 
know who buy the package and 
merely accept the contents. I think 
the cosmetic and perfume industry 
has a good educational job ahead of 
it to make a woman personalize her 
perfumes and colognes, and use them 
on her body for the different effects 
for which they are intended.” 

Many different body auras in the 
South may have prompted the state- 
ment but it certainly has a place in 
the educational and advertising pic- 
ture. Rhapsody in advertising we 
have as seen in Milwaukee: “Per- 
fume .. . for wearing and remember- 
ing.” St. Louis had one store which 
presented 11 different makes of per- 
fume and suggested that one or more 
be chosen for “whispering scents.” 
Minneapolis added another note by 
offering a lipstick and matching per- 
fume as: “Double daring you to be 
exciting.” 

Detroit has one store which is mak- 
ing a feature of a plastic perfume 
bottle with a metal cap. There may 
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be some consumer arguments on this 
unless the purchaser knows the bottle 
is full when purchased. Pogue’s of 
Cincinnati is introducing a ceramic 
perfume bottle with a cork stopper 
that has smartness, and is truly a col- 
lector’s item but when and how can 
the amount used be judged by look- 
ing at it? It is an experiment and 
may be highly successful. Time will 
tell. 


THINGS SEEN ON TOUR 


Rich’s in Atlanta has separated the 
drug line from its cosmetic section 
and both have shown increased sales. 

Davison-Paxon has overcome the 
very expensive pilfering that is done 
from cosmetic counters by making 
jewel-box like displays. These are 
glass; about 18 inches square. Under- 
neath are smart displays, suggesting 
cream, rouge, perfume, cologne, etc. 
Since these were placed on the coun- 
ter and stock kept at the back, with 
very handsome counter displays in 
the deep cases, pilfering- has been 
reduced by the thousands. This store 
has a box of rouge brushes and no 
sale of rouge is made for the lips 
minus a brush! 

Mabley & Carew, Cincinnati, has 
every member of its sales staff in a 
snow-white uniform, white shoes and 
stockings and gives an air of high 
distinction to the section. 

Bow-end counters for men’s toi- 
letries are an idea used extensively 
through Southern stores. Pogue’s 
uses this plus a full length counter 
and reports business increasing rap- 
idly. 

The Fair, Chicago, has found its 
double counter for men’s toiletries so 
well patronized that it has opened a 
section in the men’s department with 
excellent results. Marshall Field & 
Co., Carson Pirie Scott & Co. have 
separate sections for these products 
and find it aids sales. 

These three stores have a men’s 
section in the regular department to 
aid women in making a quick gift 
selection. 


A ROVING REPORTER QUESTIONED 


Why are there not more companies 
offering a deodorant stick for quick 
use in the office or for travel? (These 
have been put on the market by lead- 
ing firms but were never pushed.) 

Some few well known firms have 
excellent skin lotions which they are 
not offering to cosmetic sections be- 


cause they feel it may harm their 
treatment lines. If a store combines 
the drug and cosmetic section, cannot 
this be done to advantage of both 
maker and seller? 

Why does every firm have to come 
out with the same color just as soon 
as one has a good reception? |t 
makes selling difficult and one new 
color in an outstanding line would 
be a whizz, why copy so much? We 
still do major sales on standard 
colors. Will cream shampoos con- 
tinue to mount in sales? Will the 
flag or true red lipstick be summer’s 
choice? Will there be smart powder 
mitts for Christmas? How about 
good looking packages for delicately 
perfumed bath salts? Not every one 
takes a shower. 

A question at several stores. Is it 
any general news what we sell? Many 
buyers do not keep track of daily 
sales but rely on requisitions to han- 
dle control. 


PERFUME SELLING 


Perfume salons may yet come into 
being as part of the regular sale of 
fragrance. Carson’s of Chicago put 
in a dram bar that a dozen stores 
have copied and even told the firm 
they did. Several new shops in Chi- 
cago have been opened to feature 
fragrances, and a number of spe- 
cialty shops are putting in new lines 
which were never carried by them 
before. 

Charleston has a number of smart 
shops and there it is that the South 
Carolinians purchase their choicest 
fragrances. The retail shops offer a 
wide choice of well known brands 
and give considerable attention to 
ensemble treatmnt lines. The dress 
shops stress the higher priced pack- 
aged goods as well as any French 
perfumes that can be had. 


British Export Trade 


British commerce, represented by 


fifty leading figures representing 
some of the largest firms in the coun- 
try, recently set into operation the 
newly formed British Export Trade 
Research Orgarization. 

Ivor Cooper, of Lever Brothers & 
Unilever, Ltd., acts as chairman. 

The address of the new organiza 
tion is British Export Trade Research 
Organization, Georgian House, Bury 


St.. London, S.W. 1. 
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A Survey of Oil of Rue 


Small quantities of oil of rue are em- 


ployed in flavor work . . . Properties 


and chemical composition of oil of rue 


by DR. ERNEST GUENTHER 


Chief Chemist, Vice President, Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


CCORDING to geographical ori- 
gin there exist three types of rue 
oil: 

1) The Spanish oil which in re- 
gard to total production is the most 
important one. 

2) The North-African 
Algerian) oil. 

3) The French (mainly Provence) 
oil. 


(mainly 


BOTANY 

Simmons' expressed the opinion 
that the Spanish rue oil is produced 
mainly from Ruta montana L. (“sum- 
mer rue”), while Dorronsoro” re- 
ports that R. bracteosa L. (“winter 
rue”) and-R. graveolens L. (“garden 
rue’) too, serve for distillation.* As 
a matter of fact, in Spain distillation 
of rue oil actually takes place in July- 
August when the wild growing plant 
material blooms, which feature makes 
it highly probable that the Spanish 
rue oil is derived principally from 
Ruta montana. 

According to Naves,* North-Afri- 
can rue oil is distilled from R. mon- 
tana, R. bracteosa, and a species 
allied to the latter, viz., R. angusti- 
folia Pers., the Spanish oil from R. 
montana, often mixed with R. graveo- 
lens. 

The small quantities of Sicilian 
tue oil are derived from R. bracteosa, 
the Sardinian oil from R. angusti- 
folia Pers., and the French (Prov- 
ence) oil from R. graveolens. 


PRODUCING REGIONS 


The producing regions of Spanish 
tue oil are located in the sections 
forming the western part of Andalu- 
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sia and Estremadura, and comprising 
the province of Badajos, Cadiz, 
Seville, Cordoba and Huelva. 


DISTILLATION 


In Spain distillation of rue oil 
takes place from the end of July to 
August and lasts about twenty days. 
The wild growing plant material is 
collected during the blooming period 
and the fresh plants are charged, 
without previous drying, into field 
stills 2 meters high and 1.6 or 1.8 
meters wide, the former type holding 
70, arrobas and the latter 90 arrobas 
of fresh plant material. (1 arroba = 
11.5 kilos or about 25 pounds.) Dis- 
tillation of one batch, including 
charging of the stills, lasts about six 
hours and is completed when 200 
or 240 liters, respectively, of water 
have distilled over. 

It should be pointed out in this 
connection that the gathering and 


handling of the flowering rue plants 
presents quite a problem as the pol- 
len of the plants is liable to cause 
skin blisters, especially with werkers 
who have had blood diseases or who 
have not yet become immune by pre- 
vious exposure to this plant. 


YIELD OF OIL 
When distilled freshly, 90 kilos of 


rue plants yield on the average one 
kilo of oil. -On drying or on ex- 
posure to air for a few days the yield 
of oil diminishes considerably and 
160 kilos of plant material may be 
required to give one kilo of oil. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION 

Previous to the Spanish Civil War, 
1936-1939, Spain produced annually 
several tons of rue oil, for instance 
2 tons in 1935. During World War 
II the demand for this oil increased 
greatly, especially by Germany, with 
the result that in 1942 Spain pro- 
duced 8 tons, and 12 tons in 1943. 
During 1945 production fell again to 
2 tons. Spain could easily supply 
3-4 tons, even 7 tons of rue oil per 
year should the demand warrant it. 


PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 
From a study of the physico-chemi- 
cal properties recorded in literature 
for oils of different geographical 
origin it appears that the oils dis- 
tilled from Ruta montana L. (“sum- 
mer rue”) have a much higher con- 
gealing point (+7.5 deg. to +10.5 
deg.) than the oils distilled from R. 
bracteosa (“winter rue”), the latter 
oils congealing below 0 deg., in some 
cases not even at —15 deg. Oils 
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derived from R. graveolens (“gar- 
den rue”) congeal from +-5.8 deg. 
to +10.5 deg., usually at about -+-7 
deg. The congealing point of the 
rue oils is primarily a function of 
their content of two ketones, viz., 
methyl heptyl ketone and methyl 
nonyl ketone which form the main 
constituents (80 to 90 per cent, often 
even more) of these oils. Methyl 
heptyl ketone congeals at —15 deg. 
to —17 deg., methyl nonyl ketone at 
+12.5 deg. to +13 deg. The ratio 
at which these ketones occur in a 
rue oil is thus indicated by its con- 
gealing point. 

Genuine Spanish rue oils import- 
ed by Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New 
York, during the past fifteen years 
had physico-chemical properties rang- 
ing between these limits: 


. 0.834-0.844 
+0°18’-+ 1°20 


Specific gravity at 15° 
Optional rotation 
Refractive index 1.4301-1.4355 
Congealing point +8.2°-+10.4° 
Ketone content 85.5%-97.8% 

(hydroxylamine method) 
Solubility Soluble in 2-3.5 vol. 
of 70% alcohol. 


Gildemeister and Hoffmann® re- 
corded the following properties for 
French, Spanish and Algerian rue 
oils: 


French Oil 
di3- 0.8325-0.8437 
aD — ()°40’ to +2°10’ 
np 1.430-1.437 
Congealing point +5.8° to +10.5° 

mostly above 7° 
Solubility in 70% 

alcohol Soluble in 1.5-3 vol., 

occasionally with 
separation of 
paraffins. 


Characteristic of a pure rue oil is 
a low specific gravity and solubility 
in 70 per cent alcohol. 

Naves® reported these limits for 
North-African rue oils distilled from 
R. bracteosa and R. montana: 


Ruta Ruta 
bracteosa montana 
Specific gravity 
at 20°C. 0.830-0.839  0.828-0.834 
Optical rotation. -1° to +6°10’ +0° to +1°45’ 
efractive index 
at 20°C, 1.427-1.432 
Solidifying point Below 0°C. 
Ketones as 
Cy HO 
(oximation) 
Solubility in 
70% aleohol.. 1 vol. in 2-3 vol., with separation 
of paraffins 


1.429-1.4325 
+8.5 to +10.3°C 


89-96.4°7 93-97.5% 


Morocco, too, offers good possi- 
bilities for the production of rue oil, 
large quantities of rue growing wild 
in the Medium Atlas and in some 
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Spanish Oil 
0.8319-0.8470 
—1°0’ to +2°0’ 


1 430-1.434 
+1° to +10.3 


mostly above 8 


Soluble in 2-4 vol. 


parts of the Riff Mountains, at alti- 
tudes ranging from 600 to 1000 
meters. According to information 
gathered by the writer while survey- 
ing the producing regions of Moroc- 
co, the oil is distilled there from 
fresh plants from the middle of June 
to the beginning of September when 
the plants go into seed. The best 
distillation material consists of the 
tops of the fresh plants which are 
clipped off during the second part 
of August just before the seed de- 
velops. The lower leaves, too, con- 
tain some essential oils and may be 
distilled, but the stalks are eliminated 
as valueless. According to time of 
harvesting and maturity of the plant 
material, the yield of oil varies from 
0.75 to 1.2 per cent. 

Oil of rue distilled under the writ- 
er’s supervision in the Medium Atlas, 
from the entire plants before the 
seeds had matured, possessed the fol- 
lowing properties: 

Specific gravity at 15°. . 0.833 
Optical rotation. +0°22’ 
Refractive index at 20°. 1.4301 
Congealing point... +10.4° 
Ketone content 96.0% 


Solubility at 20° Soluble in 2-2.5 vol. and 
more of 70% alcohol. 


The high congealing point and the 


Algerian Oil 


R. bracteosa 
(winter oil) 


0.8373-0.8455 
—1°14’ to —5°0’ 


R. montana 
(summer oil) 
0.8351-).8383 
+0° to +1°35’ 


1.430-1.434 
+7.3° to +10.4 


ea. 1.430 
below 0 


Soluble in 2-3 vol., 
occasionally with 
separation of 
paraffins. 


Soluble in 2-3 vol., 
oceasionally with 
separation of 
paraffins. 

high percentage of ketones indicate 
the presence of a large percentage 
of methyl nonyl ketone. 


Several tons of rue oil could an- 
nually be produced in Morocco with- 
out too much difficulty. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 


As explained in its physico-chem- 
ical properties, rue oil consists up to 
90 per cent and even more of two 
ketones, viz., methyl heptyl ketone 
and methyl nonyl ketone, the content 
of either ketone being expressed by 
the congealing point of the oil. The 
oils distilled from Ruta montana 
(“summer rue”) and R. graveolens 
(“garden rue”) which are produced 
in Spain, France and Morocco, thus 
contain mainly methyl nonyl ketone 


and correspondingly less methyl 
heptyl ketone, while the oils distilled 
from R. bracteosa (“winter rue”) 
(some of the Algerian oils) contain 
mainly methyl heptyl ketone. 

The following compounds have so 
far been identified in rue oils of 
various origin: 


By Giesecke,’ and 
by von Gorup-Besan- 
ez and Grimm. 


methyl nonyl 
ketone 


By Thoms.® Con. 
stituents boiling be. 
low 190 deg. are 
present only in small 
quantities: 


methyl heptyl 
ketone 


Identified as nitrol- 
piperidide m. 11% 
120 deg. by Power 


l.a-pinene 


and Lees.'” The same 
workers found in rue 
oil of probably Al 
gerian origin the fol- 
lowing compounds: 


Identified as tetra- 
bromide m. 103 deg. 
as jodol compound 
m. 114-115 deg. 


l-limonene 
cineole 


methyl-n-hep- These _laevorota- 
tyl carbinol tory secondary alco- 

and hols occur in the oil 
methyl-n- up to 10 per cent, 
nonyl car- partly free, partly as 


binol acetic esters. 


Probably as ethyl 


ester. 


esters of 
valeric acid 
caprylic acid 


Present in the oil 


salicylic acid 
probably as methyl 


ester. 


See Ber. Schimmel 
& Co., Oct., 1901, 47. 


methyl ester 
of methyl 
anthranilic 
acid 


Possessing a quino- 
line-like odor. 


a base (?) 


a blue azulene _In the high boiling 
(?) fractions b. 250-320 


deg. 


More recently Pfau"! investigated 
an Algerian rue oil distilled from 
Ruta montana and established the 
presence of the following constitu- 
ents, all of which occur in the oil 
only in very small quantities (about 


0.1 per cent). 
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methyl-n-amyl ketone 
methyl-n-hexyl ketone 
methyl-n-octyl According to 
ketone Naves.!2 
benzaldehyde 
cuminaldehyde 
p-cymene 
carbolic acid 
carvacrol 
guaiacol 
vanillin 
caproic acid 
caprylic acid 
capric acid 
lauric acid 
myristic acid 
palmitic acid 
anisic acid 
umbelliferone methyl ether 


and esters 


and esters 


Talcum powder stick. Remington 
Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. U. S. 2,- 
390,473, Dec. 4, 1945. The stick com- 
prises a bar of talcum powder com- 
pressed into a condition where it is 
friable without a retaining coating, a 
coating on the sides of said bar for 
retaining said powder in bar form, a 
handle attached to one end of said 
bar projecting therefrom, and said 
coating being formed of material that 
wears away when the opposite end of 
said bar is rubbed over the skin sur- 
face to apply a powder coating 
thereto. 


Stable emulsion. Wm. S. Merrell 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Canadian 431,- 
252, Nov. 13, 1945. An oil and water 
mixture containing hydrated mag- 
hesium trisilicate as emulsifier. 


Tooth powder and paste dispenser. 
J. H. Page, Muskegon, Mich. U. S. 
2,389,638, Nov. 27, 1945. A con- 
tainer has a dispensing orifice and a 
closure member therefore, a position- 
ing member having hinged connec- 
tion with said closure member, in- 
cluding an extended bearing portion 
adapted in one position to be folded 
against the side of the container, and 
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vanthotoxin 
z-and 3-anethole glycol 


a lactone C,; m. 
H,,0; 


(rutolide ) 


85.5-96 deg. 


dioxime of n- m. 
heptane-3,4- 


167.5-168 deg. 
One of the most curi- 
dione ous constituents ob- 

served in_ essential 


oils. 


USE 


Oil of rue as such has not found 
any wide use. Small quantities are 
employed in flavor work, also in cer- 
tain types of perfumes and soap 
scents. Oils containing a high per- 


Survey of Recent Cosmetic Patents 


by I. J. FELLNER, Ph.D. 


in a second position to be disposed at 
a pre-determined angular relation re- 
mote from said dispensing orifice, 
and adapted to be positioned in regis- 
tering flatwise engagement with the 
handle of a tooth brush. In this man- 
ner the bearing portion and the tooth 
brush handle may be clasped together 
by the hand support, the head of said 
brush in material-receiving relation 
to the dispensing orifice while actu- 
ating said closure member by the 
hand which is also holding the brush 
handle. 


Permanent wave solutions. G. 
Baker, Chicago, Ill. U. S. 2,389,755, 
Nov. 27, 1945. The liquid comprises 
an aqueous solution containing an 
alkali metal hydroxide, an alkali metal 
thiocyanate, and an alkali metal sul- 
phite. 


Detergent composition. Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, 
N. Y.. Canadian 431,335, Nov. 20, 
1945. A cake similar to ordinary soap 
comprising an alkali metal salt of a 
higher alkyl sulphate hydrocarbon 
group in mixture with urea, the 
amount of the salt not exceeding 1/10 
of the weight of the urea. 


centage of methyl nonyl ketone are 
particularly in demand as starting 
material for the preparation of 
methyt nonyl acetaldehyde. 


1 Perfumery Essential Oil Record 14 (1923), 
236 

* Mem. acad. scienc. Madrid 29 (1919). 

% See Jadin, Repts. Roure-Bertrand Fils April 
1911, 11 

* Perfumery Essential Oil Record 30 (1939), 
93 

* “Die Atherischen Ole,’’ 3d Ed., Vol. II, 927. 

® Perfumery Essential Oil Record 30 (1939), 
93 

7™Z. Chem. 13 (1870), 428. 

8 Liebigs Ann. 157 (1871), 275. 

® Ber. deut. pharm. Ges. 11 (1901), 3. 

10 J. Chem. Soc. $1 (1902), 1585. 

11 Helv. Chim. Acta 22 (1939), 382. 

12 Perfumery Essential Oil Record 30 (1939), 
93. 

The following is suggested additional litera- 
ture: Action of essential oil of rue on animal 
organism André Patoir, Gérard Patoir and H. 
Bédrine. Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 127 (1938), 
1324. — Chem. Abstracts 32 (1938), 5918. 

The essences of Moroccan Rue. Lucien Tra 
baud. Ann. Chim. Anal. 24 (1942), 184.— 
Chem. Abstracts 38 (1944), 3089. 










Treating fatty glycerides. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
U. S. 2,383,599, August 28, 1945. 
A fatty glyceride containing free 
fatty acid is treated with a lower 
aliphatic monohydric alcohol at least 
partially immiscible with the fatty 
glyceride to form two phases; a fatty 
glyceride phase containing alcohol is 
separated from an alcohol phase con- 
taining free fatty acid whereupon an 
alcoholysis catalyst is added to said 
fatty glycerides to produce a reaction 
between them and the contained 
alcohol. 


Foaming agent. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, Frankfort. Belgian 448,260, Dea 
7, 1942. A carbonate-free aqueous 
solution of aluminum salts are mixed 
with sulfonates. 


Scent fixative. Burton J. Bush, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. U. S. 2,383,517, 
August 28, 1945. A scent fixative is 
produced by treating the leafy por- 
tion of Myrica asplenifolia with pe- 
troleum ether, separating the solids 
from the solution, and removing the 
petroleum ether from the solution to 
obtain the waxy substance extracted 
from said plant leaves. 
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Short Adages 
by R. O’MATTICK 


HE other evening (we never take 

time out for this during working 
hours), wearied by editorial cares, 
we went to a small mid-town movie 
house to get some diversion and our 
mind off the subject of perfumes—a 
subject which has been on our mind 
most of the time during the past 
twenty-seven years. 

An old Paramount production, 
The Uninvited, starring Ray Milland 
of The Lost Week-End fame, was 
what. we saw. One of those mysteries 
with the murdered woman’s ghost 
dashing in and out of a haunted 
house. It would have meant less than 
nothing to us except for the mimosa 
perfume. Each time the ectoplasmic 
form of the appeared, its 
presence was made known by a strong 
odor of mimosa perfume, evidently 
the favorite odor of the lady-ghost 
during her days on earth. 

Now, mimosa 


ghost 


name, flower and 
perfume—is one of our favorites. 
Long ago we tired of the repetitious 
gardenias, lilacs and jasmine. We are 
grateful that in a motion picture 
which utilized every wornout trick of 
plot and action, at least the perfume 
was not hackneyed. And so we pre- 
sent our own particular Oscar—a 
bottle of mimosa perfume—to The 


Uninvited. 


* * 


The National City Bank has pub- 
lished a summary of the net incomes 
of 2,800 corporations for two years. 
One commentator made this observa- 
tion: “Although the popular notion 
is that war industries have made the 
biggest profits, the companies en- 
gaged in making soft drinks, drugs 
and soaps had higher rates of return 
than those manufacturing iron, steel 
and machinery.” Companies which 
make soft drinks, drugs and soaps 
are users of essential oils, perfume 
compounds, flavors and other wares 
offered by our advertisers. 


* 





% & * 


While we are on the subjects of 


statistics and economics, we are 


tempted to include .this note. Trade 
® with the 


twenty Latin-American 
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countries during 1945 amounted to 
over one and one-quarter billion dol- 
lars. Mexico leads the list with over 
three hundred million—Paraguay is 
last of the twenty with about two 
and one-half million. Mexico, Brazil, 
Cuba, Venezuela together, had a total 
of almost one billion. We would be 
interested to see the figures on the 
perfume and cosmetic part of this 
Latin-American trade. 


* * * 


An auction recently took place at 
the U. S. Treasury Office in New York 
on various items held for customs 
duty. Among the items was a case 
of petitgrain oil, on which, accord- 
ing to the press, no one bid because 
no one present knew what the stuff 
was. We know many people who 
knew what the stuff is but didn’t know 
where it is. The morning after read- 
ing the story in the press we had our 
private F. B. I. scout call up the New 
York office of the U. S. Treasury to 
inquire about this case of petitgrain. 













































































“Okay, I'll buy the perfume wholesale—| 


plastic containers to replace the glag 
bottles that are so scarce—plastip 
containers to replace lipstick cag 
that are so scarce—plastic everything 
to replace everything that is so scare 
But we saw very little to arouse the 
excitement of perfume and cosmetic 
manufacturers although there wer 
many interesting general applications 
of plastics. Unless the applications 
for the perfume and cosmetic jp. 
dustries were on the third floor, tp 
which we were too tired to climb 
after covering the first two floors, 


* * * 


We asked Dr. Rowmateral, who 
had visited the Plastics Exposition 
the day before we did. what he 
thought of it. He said that although 
he combed the place for ideas—alj 
he got out of it was a comb, turned 
out by one of those powerful ma. 
chine presses right on the premises, 


* * * 


We know so many dressmakers 


don’t want to be an old maid all my life!” 


He was informed that it had been 
sold at auction which indicates that 
the story in the press was just a 
gag. Or perhaps the petitgrain oil was 

“The Scent 

That Billy Sent 

To Millicent.” 


* * * 


We covered the Plastics Exposition 
at the Grand Palace during the last 
week in April, hoping to get some 
startling material for the readers of 
our column—wonderful news of 


who went, are going, or will go into 
the perfume business that any day 
now we expect to read about a per 
fumer who is going into the dress 
business. 

Who was the famous editor who 
said that “Dog bites man is not news 
but man bites dog is news?” Well—! 
Perfumer enters dress business 4 
news and when this happens we e© 
pect to devote a whole column to tt, 
without even dressing up the story. 


either. 
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Skin Trouble After Use of Perfume 


The use of perfume or perfumed products may cause dermatitis 


. . . Sensitivity to inflammation depends not only on ingredi- 


ents of preparations but on the condition of the skin as well 


by DR. WALDEMAR SCHWEISHEIMER 


ERMATITIS (inflammation of 

the skin) due to perfume prob- 
ably is more common than generally 
assumed. There have been published 
some recent cases of such skin trou- 
bles on face, eyelids, neck, arms, etc. 
The perfume may be part of a nail 
polish or a hair lacquer or some 
other tool of beauty care. In other 
cases the opinion that perfume has 
produced the dermatitis, is errone- 
ous; it was another ingredient of the 
hair lacquer or nail polish which 
actually was the cause of the trouble. 


CAUSES OF PERFUME DERMATITIS 

Perfume dermatitis is also known 
as berlocque dermatitis, in France as 
dermite pigmentée en forme de 
coulée, and in Germany as dermatitis 
des rinnenden tropfens. Herman 
Goodman gives a long list of the 
causes of perfume dermatitis, or as 
it is also called, toilet-water dermati- 
tis, and he emphasizes that in recent 
years, perfume dermatitis has become 
familiar. The supposed causes of this 
skin trouble, according to the list, are: 
1. perfume or toilet water plus sun- 
light; 2. oil of bergamot plus sun- 
light; 3. oil of bergamot plus alcohol 
plus sunlight; 4. perspiration and oil 
of bergamot plus sunlight; 5. repeti- 
tion of same application (insult to 
skin) ; 6. alcohol-denaturants combi- 
nations, etc. 7. fluorescent dyes and 
other coloring matter; 8. susceptibil- 
ity of person to whom applied (ig- 
horance); 9. sensitization of skin 
causing increased effect of sunlight; 
10. presence of chlorophyll; 11. pres- 
ence of copper; 12. interaction of 
ergaptene and copper; 13. action of 
vitamin C, copper, and cortin. 

This is a long list of possible 
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causes. Perfume is so widely used 
and generally so harmless to the skin 
that only under certain non-average 
conditions any harm to the skin may 


occur. 


SENSITIVITY TO PERFUME 


A person sensitive to one brand of 
copper-containing perfume or one 
brand of perfumed nail polish may 
very well use with impunity another 
brand of copper-containing perfume 
or the same kind of nail polish con- 
taining a different dye. Small differ- 
ences of combination may be decisive, 
and only 
tell. 

Perfume dermatitis as a rule affects 
only circumscript parts of the body— 
those parts with which the perfume 
or lacquer has been in touch. This is 
obvious in the German name “derma- 
titis des rinnenden tropfens” which 
means that we find an inflammation 
of the skin along the track which a 
running drop of perfume has left on 
the skin. 


practical experience can 


SYMPTOMS OF THE SKIN TROUBLE 
Pain is rare in such cases, but itch- 
ing common and unpleasant, it may 
even spoil the sleep and diminish the 
working efficiency. The skin is red- 
dened and somewhat swollen, some- 
times there are small vesicles on the 
skin, and when exposure to the harm- 
ful substance is prolonged, the skin 
becomes infiltrated and hardened, or 
there may develop an infection with 
pus-forming germs after scratching. 
Recently perfumed nail lacquers 
have been found the cause of a der- 
matitis but curiously enough it has 
not been the fingers which have been 
affected or the nails, but in a large 


number of cases, the eyelids. One or 
both upper eyelids of womén are 
usually involved. They have the habit 
of rubbing their eyelids with the back 
of their hands and with their nails. 
The habits of resting the chin on 
flexed fingers, biting the nails and 
probing the ears with the finger tips 
result in local skin eruptions where 
the nails touch the skin. 


PATCH TEST 


The offending perfume or ingredi- 
ent of a perfume may be found out 
by the patch test. This test is of in- 
creasing importance for recognition 
of skin troubles. It enables the doc- 
tor who makes the test to discover 
whether somebody is _ particularly 
sensitive (allergic) to certain per- 
fumes or essential oils he is in touch 
with. 

To carry out the patch test, a piece 
of cotton or gauze is dipped in a 
watery solution or in an alcoholic 
extract of the suspected material or 
in the perfume itself, and this is ap- 
plied to a clear spot on the arm or 
back of the person to be examined. 
The dressing may be protected by a 
piece of cellophane to avoid any un- 
cleanliness. The sample of perfume, 
etc., used for the test is removed at 
the end of 48 hours—or sooner, of 
course, if an inflammation of the skin 
has occurred as result of the test. 

The result may be positive or nega- 
tive. A positive test is indicated by 
weak or strong redness or vesicula- 
tion or both at the site of the contact 
of skin and perfume. Nothing hap- 
pens in case the patch test is nega- 
tive. The reaction of the skin pro- 
duced by the test is frequently similar 
to the original skin trouble. The re- 
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action may be either immediate or 
delayed. It also may be accompanied 
by unpleasant itching and the forma- 
tion of wheals. 

As a control test, similar proce- 
dures may be carried out on the arm 
or back of a normal healthy person 
who is not sensitive to perfume. Some- 
times it is a difficult task to find out 
the irritating material, be it a per- 
fume or part of it or an essential oil. 
However, there is nothing to be done 
but to carry out a patch test with 
every single substance or ingredient 
of the suspected material. Frequently, 
it takes quite some time and much pa- 
tience on the parts of both patient 
and doctor to find the actual cause of 
the trouble. 


SENSITIVITY OF THE SKIN 


Sensitivity to skin troubles of the 
kind described depends not only on 
the materials used in perfumes and 
beauty care, but on the condition of 
the skin itself as well. Sometimes 
changes of the skin which are asso- 
ciated with aging, play an important 
part. Generally it may be said that 
a thin and dry skin, with a low fat 
content, is a condition which favors 
the occurrence of eczemas. 

People who are professionally in 
touch with perfumes, may also suffer 
from the same kind of skin troubles. 
L. Schwartz, in a survey on occupa- 
tional diseases of the skin, mentions 
as hazards of barbers and _hair- 
dressers: perfumes, cosmetics, hair 
dyes, alkalis used for permanent wav- 
ing and tonics. He recommends for 
prevention wearing of rubber gloves, 
cleanliness, and lanolin rubbed into 
the hands after work. For workers 
busy in perfume manufacturing he 
mentions as occupational skin haz- 
ards: essential oils and solvents, and 
recommends general cleanliness and 
the wearing of rubber gloves for pre- 
vention and protection agairist der- 
matitis at all times. 

Prosser White has stressed the idea 
that copper, as found in certain es- 
sential ingredients of modern per- 
fumes, may be the cause of perfume 
dermatitis. H. Goodman mentions 
perfumed soaps in this connection. He 
says that perfumed soaps add a nice 
touch and are desirable for the com- 
fort they give. In some people, how- 
ever, the action of the perfume, or 
perfume fixatives, and the soap 


causes an irritation to the sensitive 
skin. 
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Lipsticks may produce an eczema 
of the lips known under the name of 
“cheilite du rouge,” and eertain hair 
lotions and depilatories may produce 
similar symptoms. It has to be found 
out whether a perfume or another in- 
gredient is the irritating material. 


TREATMENT OF DERMATITIS 


Treatment of these skin troubles 
must start with avoiding the irritant 
perfume or essential oil—irritant only 
to the individual. In afy case it is 
important not to neglect any small 
sores or injuries of the skin. They 
may be the cause of a “perfume 
dermatitis” while actually a healthy 
skin would not have been irritated by 
the perfume. 


Preference Among Men 


A survey conducted by The Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine among. its 
readers is reported herewith. This 
all-male response represents the buy- 
ing habits of a tight market, and is 
of further interest because its repre- 
sents the preferences of ex-service- 
men. 


DEODORANT 


Do you use a deodorant? 
per cent 
Yes 36.23 
No 63.77 


What brand deodorant? 
per cent 


1. Mum 34.85 
2. Arrid 27.61 
3. Odo-ro-no 5.89 
4. Fresh 4.07 
5. Yodora a.t2 
6. Amolin 1.8] 
7. Tussy 1.81 
8. Mennen 1.81 
9. Avon 1.36 
10. Seaforth 1.36 


HAIR PREPARATIONS 


Do you use hair preparations? 
per cent 


Yes 62.71 
No 37.29 


What brand? 
per cent 


1. Vaseline hair tonic 15.88 
2. Fitch 14.39 
3. Jeris 10.67 


Wildroot 
Kreml 


. Vitalis 

. Vaseline 

. Lucky Tiger 
9, 


Brilliantine 


10. Stag 


DENTIFRICES 


9.43 
9.18 
9.18 
4.2] 
3.97 
2.48 
1.49 


Do you use a mouth wash? 


Yes 
No 


What brand? 


1. Listerine 
2. Lavoris 
3. Pepsodent 
4. Mi 31 

5. St S7 

6. Peroxide 
7. Vince 


8. Orlis 


9. Astringosol 
10. Halitosine 


Do you use 
powder—liquid dentrifice? 


per cent 
50.53 
19.47 


per cent 


58.88 
11.22 
9.97 
1.99 
2.50 
1.25 
0.93 
0.93 
0.93 
0.62 


tooth paste 


per cent 


Toothpaste 57.56 
Toothpowder 38.33 
Liquid dentrifice 4.11 
What brand? 
Toothpaste per cent 
1. Colgate 38.74 
2. Ipana 21.47 
3. Pepsodent 16.76 
4. Listerine 6.54 
5. Squibb 4.71 
6. Kolynos 2.36 
7. Iodent 2.09 
8. Phillips 1.31 
9. Forhan’s 1.31 
10. Rexall 0.52 


Toothpowder 
1. Dr. Lyon’s 
2. Colgate 

3. Pepsodent 
1. Calox 

5. Squibb 

6. Vince 


7. Polident 

8. Todent 

9. Pycopay 

10. Dr. West 


Liquid dentrifice 


per cent 
29.51 
21.32 
17.62 
8.19 
3.68 
3.28 
1.64 
1.23 
1.23 
1.23 


per cent 


1. Teel 87.49 
2. Craig-Martin 4.17 
3. Peroxide 4.17 
4. Listerine 4.17 
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Price Control Prolongs Inflation 


Price control does not deal with the 


basic causes of inflation . . . Infla- 


tion is likely to become more serious 


HE article reprinted below ap- 

peared originally in The New 
York Times, April 16, 1946, and was 
written by Henry Hazlitt, a member 
of The Times editorial staff. 

We agree with Mr. Hazlitt’s anal- 
ysis of a timely subject 
trol and its relation to inflation. We 
believe it is a clarifying contribution 
to our country’s most perplexing do- 
mestic problem. 

“Many people have come to believe 
not only that price control is a weap- 
on against inflation but that it is by 
far the most important weapon. Yet 
price control deals only with the 
symptoms and the consequences of 
inflation, and not at all with its basic 
causes. Those basic causes are the 
increase in the volume of money and 
credit and a continued shortage of 
goods. Price control does nothing 
about reducing the money supply: It 
actually inténsifies the shortage of 


goods. 


price con- 


Whenever the price of any com- 
modity is held below the level to 
which the forces of a free market 
would bring it, the consumption of 
that commodity becomes higher than 
it otherwise would be. It is a “bar- 
gain”; more people can afford it; 
more people are tempted to buy it. 
This in itself would tend to bring 
about a shortage, even if production 
remained unchanged. But holding 
the price below its natural market 
level also tends to reduce production 
by reducing profits on that commod- 
ity. Some firms making it will be 
tempted to shift into the production 
of something else on which the profit 
is higher. “Marginal” firms—that is, 
firms that would just about be able 
to make ends meet if the free market 
price were permitted—will be forced 
to abandon production of that com- 
modity. Finally, new firms that might 
have been attracted by the high pros- 
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pective profits into making that com- 
modity will not be interested in mak- 
ing it. 

All these consequences point to the 
fallacy of the common notion that 
price control should be kept “until 
supply comes into balance with de- 
mand.” For price control itself both 
increases demand and reduces supply. 
Price control thus postpones or pre- 
vents the very “balance” that is ex- 
pected to terminate it. Price control 
itself, in short, prolongs inflation. 

It prolongs inflation also in an in- 
direct way. The tremendous empha- 
sis on price control diverts public at- 
tention from the real causes of infla- 
tion—an unbalanced Federal budget, 
a policy of low interest rates, a con- 
tinued increase in the supply of money 
and bank credit. As long as the pub- 
lic thinks that inflation can be pre- 
vented by price control it will take 
less interest in these real causes, and 
be less insistent on their termination. 
As long as false remedies are be- 
lieved in, real remedies are not ap- 
plied. To the typical worker and 
housewife, the Federal budget, money, 
bank credit and interest-rate policy 
are forbidding technical subjects in 
any case. But when their basic effect 
in promoting inflation is not recog- 
nized, when it is believed that the 
Government, without ill consequences, 
can fix prices wherever it pleases by 
simple fiat, the likelihood that these 
fundamental causes will get the pub- 
lic attention they so urgently deserve 
is remote. 

President Truman announced last 
week a more encouraging state of the 
Federal budget for the current fiscal 
year than had previously been ex- 
pected; but as long as the President 
is counting on total annual expendi- 
tures in the neighborhood of $36,- 
000,000,000 there is certainly no rea- 
son for complacency about the budg- 


et of 1947. Unless drastic cuts in 
expenditure are announced and ap- 
plied, inflation is likely to be much 
more serious a year from now than 
it is today—regardless of what is 
done about price-fixing. 

There is another serious though 
still more indirect result of continued 
price control. It creates an oblique 
propaganda against free enterprise. 
The Government price controllers 
tend almost inevitably to represent 
themselves as the sole protection of 
consumers against producers, of buy- 
ers against exploitation by sellers. 
Attention is deflected away from the 
legislators and public officials who 
build up inflation by excessive public 
spending and by monetizing the pub- 
lic debt. The villains in the propa- 
ganda of the price controllers become, 
instead, the producers or trade asso- 
ciations who complain about the 
prices being fixed. The villains are 
the “selfish private interests,” the 
“hoarders,” the people who are “bet- 
ting on” inflation. In short, private 
reactions, which are mainly the con- 
sequences of inflation, are treated by 
the price controllers as its primary 
cause. 

The real task now before Congress 
is not to extend price control but to 
find the most orderly method of taper- 
ing it off.” 


Plastics Output Dwindles 


While coal does not enter into the 
manufacture of formaldehyde, a 
basic component of urea, melamine 
and phenolic formaldehyde resins, 
heat supplied by it is necessary for 
production. As a consequence of the 
coal strike, and the rail embargo, sup- 
pliers of formaldehyde have been un- 
able to meet the demands of plastics 
manufacturers. The latter were caught 
with low stockpiles. 
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FABERGE Faberge has siven its new scent ar 


name in Straw Hat. Streamlined flacons 


straw and scarlet linen. Faberg 
perfume 


ate 


with natural 
complete collection in Straw Hat 


bath powder and sachet 


lot 


toriet 


PINAUD:Pinaud presents Lilianelle 
achet nestled among green and wt 


a transparent acetate container 
ar d | 


ni te 
] 


DC dy 


treamers, In a 
called Petit Paquet for Luck 


s new, soft fragrance, n 


COTY: Muse, Coty 
in a crystalline bottle with a Lalique type 
crystal. It comes in a richly designed white 


box covered with a jewel-like pattern of gold 


crimson 


PINAUD 
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DOROTHY GRAY 


DOROTHY GRAY: As lively as its name, this engaging replica 
of a book with its cover striped in various shades of blue, 
includes Dorothy Gray's Bright Touch rouge, nail polish and 
Bright Touch lipstick in a metal case. 


MATTHEW: The new packaging of Sarong vials both 
attractive and useful. Matthew Products presents ten tubes 
of bubble bath in a compact, colorful combination in green, 
red and w hite. 


RICHARD HUDNUT: Richard Hudnut presents a bright new 
package in Primitive Red. It is in soft wood tones, banded 
with red and white checks, with letters in bold red brush 
strokes. The Primitive Red package contains DuBarry lip- 


stick, face powder and a lipstick brush 
MATTHEW 


HOUSE OF HOLLYWOOD: Filmtone 
liquid cream make-up is introduced in 
anew 3 ounce size by House of Holly- 
wood. The bottle is round, capped in 
white plastic. The label is colorful and 
attractive in blue and coral with white 
ettering. The make-up comes in six 
shades 


PEGGY SAGE: Peggy Sage’s latest in- 
novation is Flying Colors, two new polish 
shades . . . Shimmering Skyhigh and 
Shimmering High Fashion. They are 
cleverly presented in a sky-blue box 
with a flying colors motif in gaily col- 
oed ribbons. The new set includes 
nail essentials 


; PEGGY SAGE RICHARD HUDNUT 
HOUSE OF HOLLYWOOD 
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Cyclic Ketones for Flavors 


The cyclocitrylidene ketones have become 








fundamental flavoring components particu- 


; I N an article appearing in the April 
issue of THE AMERICAN Per- 
FUMER the use of open chain ketones 
as flavoring components was dis- 
cussed. In certain respects the cyclic 
ketones comprising the ketones con- 
taining a benzene group, the cyclo- 
citrylidene derivatives and the men- 
thane derivatives are the more im- 
portant ketone flavoring agents. 


CYCLOCITRYLIDENE DERIVATIVES 


Among the most useful are the 
cyclohexene derivatives, or as they 
are more commonly known the cy- 
clocitrylidene derivatives, namely, 
ionone, methylionone, ethylionone 
and acetylionone. They are used prin- 
cipally for berry flavors, particularly 
ionone for raspberry flavors, and 
because they all have in common a 
marked violet odor they have been 
used for many years for violet-type 
pastilles and violet flavored confec- 
tionery. Everett L. Saul? has given 
a complete review of the chemical 
nature of the violet odor. It is in- 
teresting to note that the first ionone 
patent was granted to Haarmann and 
Reimer® in 1894. 
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larly for berry and violet type flavors 


by MORRIS B. JACOBS, Pu.D. 


Professor of Chemical Engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


Ionone.—a-Ionone, cyclocitrylide- 


H 
Cc 


H.C C—CH; 
HC CHCH:CHCOCH; 
Cc” a—lonone 


H;C CH; 


neacetone, 4-(2,6,6-trimethyl-2-cyclo- 
hexenyl) -3-buten-2-one, is a color- 
less to greenish yellow liquid with an 
odor of cedar wood oil which when 
diluted resembles fresh violets. It 
has a faint sweet taste and a rasp- 
berry flavor. It has a specific grav- 
ity of 0.930-0.934, a boiling point 
of 147-148 deg. C. under reduced 
pressure (28 mm.), and a refractive 
index of 1.4984. It is slightly solu- 
ble in water (1 volume in 200 ml, 
of water) and is miscible with alco- 
hol. One volume is soluble in 60 
volumes of 45 per cent, and in an 
equal volume of 90 per cent alcohol. 
It has been synthesized by the ad- 
dition of concentrated phosphoric 
acid to pseudoionone. It is often 
mixed methyl octynoate (methyl hep- 













Ionone is used for 
currant, raspberry and violet flavors 
and extensively in perfumery. The 
commercial product is generally a 
mixture of a- and @-ionone, having 
a specific gravity of about 0.935 
and a boiling point of 140 deg. at 


8 mm. 


tine carbonate). 


Hy 
C 
HC C—CH; 
H.C CCH:CHCOCH; 
C 8—Ionone 
H;C CH; 
Methylionone. — a-Methylionone, 


cyclocitrylidene ethyl methyl ketone, 
is a colorless to greenish-yellow liq- 
uid with an odor resembling violet 
and irone. It has a sweet taste and 
a violet flavor. Its density is 0.927- 
0.935, its beiling point is 137-142 
deg. C. at 15 mm., and it has a re 
fractive index of 1.5009. Methyl 
ionone can be prepared from methyl 
pseudoionone or from a-cyclocitral 
and methyl ethyl ketone. It is used 
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for violet type flavors. a-Methyl- 
jonone is actually a mixture of two 
jsomers : 


C-—CH 
CHCH:CHCOCH.CH; 
a Methylionone 


H;C CH; 


3-Methylionone is a similar iso- 
meric mixture prepared from $-cyclo- 
citral and ethyl methyl ketone. It 
has analogous properties having a 
density of 0.935, a boiling point of 
145-151 deg. C. at 15 mm. and a 
of 1.5097. The 


refractive index 


isomers are: 


H, 
C 


C—CH; 
CCH:CHCOCH,CHs; 


ad 
8—Methylionone 


H;C CH; 


Ethylionone. — 2-Ethylionone, cy- 


H 
Cc 
C-—CE; 


CHCH:CHCOCH:CH.CH 


H;C CH; 


clocitrylidene methyl propyl ketone, 
has a pleasant odor resembling vio- 
lets. It has a sweet taste and a violet 
aroma. It boils at 138-140 deg. C. 
at 8 mm. It can be prepared syn- 
thetically by condensation of pseu- 
doionone with methyl propyl ketone 
and subsequent rearrangement of the 
pseudo ethylionone with 85 per cent 
phosphoric acid, hence is a mixture 
similar to its homologue a-methyl- 
ionone. 2-Ethylionone is used prin- 
cipally for flavoring of confectionery 
of the violet aroma type pastilles. 


Acetylionone.—Acetylionone is a 
yellowish oil with an agreeable violet- 


H 
- 
H.C C-CH,; 


HC CHCH :CHCOCH:COCH; 


H,C CH; 
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like odor and flavor. It has a sweet 
taste. Its density is 1.03 and its boil- 
ing point at 25 mm. is 170-177 


H 
C 


C—CH; 
CHCH:CCOCH; 
CH; 

H,@ CH; 


deg. C. It is prepared syntheti- 
cally from citrylideneacetyl acetone 
(acetylpseudoionone) and_ sulfuric 
It is used to give a violet flavor 
to confectionery of the pastille type. 

Other cyclic ketones which may 
be mentioned briefly, for they find 
relatively extensive use in perfumery, 


acid. 


H, 
C 


C—CH; 
CCH:CCOCH; 
CH; 
H,C CH; 
are jasmone (a cyclopentanone de- 


rivative) a ketone present in natural 
jasmine oil; suberone (cyclohepta- 


CH,CH,CH, 
C=0 
CH,CH.CH, 


none) a liquid with a peppermint 
odor boiling at 179-181 deg. ; and 
the strainless ring ketones such as 
muscone,3-methyl- 1 -cyclopentadeca- 
none and civetone, 9-cycloheptadecen- 
l-one. 


MENTHANE DERIVATIVES 

The menthane derivatives are de- 
rivatives of cyclohexane and are re- 
lated to the terpenes. The more im- 
portant ketones of this group are 
menthone, carvone and_tetrahydro- 
carvone. Pulegone, a menthane de- 
rivative present in pennyroyal oil 
is used in peppermint formulations. 


VUenthone. — Menthone. 


ACCH, 


CH, 


3-p-men- 


C=0 
CH 
CH 


thanone, is a colorless liquid with a 
bitter-sweet taste but in contrast with 
menthol has no cooling effect. It has 
a slight peppermint odor and pepper- 
mint flavor. It has a specific grav- 
ity of 0.895-0.897, boils at 207 deg. 
C., has a refractive index of 1.4505, 
and an optical rotation of —24.8 
deg. It is slightly soluble in water 
and is miscible with 95 per cent alco- 
hol. One volume is soluble in 3 
volumes of 70 per cent alcohol. It is 
a component of several essential oils 
but can be synthesized by oxidation 
of menthol at 55 deg. C. with 
chromic acid. It is used for pepper- 
mint flavors. 


Carvone.—Carvone, 6,8(9) -p-men- 
CH; 
C 


H;C 


thadien-2-one, carvol, is a_ liquid 
with a bitter taste and a caraway 
odor and flavor. Its specific gravity 
is 0.960-0.964, it boils at 230 deg. C., 
has a refractive index of 1.4995, and 
an optical rotation of 62.0 deg. 
Carvone is insoluble in water and is 
miscible with 95 per cent alcohol. 
One volume is soluble in 18 volumes 
of 50 per cent, in 4 volumes of 60 
per cent, and in 2 volumes of 70 
per cent alcohol. It is present in 
caraway and dill oils to the extent 
of 50-60 per cent from which it can 
be obtained by use of bisulfite. It 
is used principally for caraway type 
liqueur flavors and essences. 


TETRAHYDROCARVONE 4 

Tetrahydrocarvone, CioH130, is a 
liquid with a peppermint-like odor, a 
bitter sweet taste and a peppermint- 
caraway flavor. It has a density of 
0.902-0.904 and it boils at 218-219 
deg. C. It has been prepared syn- 
thetically. Because of its flavor, it 
is used mainly in peppermint and 
caraway flavors. 


AROMATIC KETONES 

The principal use of aromatic 
ketones like p-methyl acetophenone 
is in the formulation of berry flavors 
but benzophenone finds some em- 
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ployment in apricot and peach fla- 
vors. 


Acetophenone.— Acetophenone, 
CH;COC.H;, methyl phenyl ketone, 
crystallizes in leaflets, melts at 
20.5-22 deg. C. and boils at 201-202 
deg. Its odor and flavor are remi- 
niscent of coumarin and it has a 
bitter, burning taste. It may be pre- 
pared from acetyl chloride and ben- 
zene in the presence of aluminum 
chloride. It is insoluble in water 
but is easily soluble in alcohol; thus 
one part is soluble in 8 volumes of 
45 per cent alcohol. Woodruff es 
sences are its principal use in the 
flavoring field but it is used to a con- 
siderable extent in perfumery. Be- 
cause of its powerful odor it should 
be used only in small amounts. 


Methylacetophenone.—p-Methy 1- 
acetophenone, CH;C,H,COCHs, 
methyl p-tolyl ketone, is a solid at 
room temperature with an odor re- 
sembling clover honey and coumarin. 
It has a sweet taste and a strawberry 
flavor. It has a specific gravity of 
0.989-1.00, it melts at 28 deg. C. 
and boils at 223-228 deg. It is in- 
soluble in water and is very soluble 
in alcohol, thus one part is soluble 
in 14 volumes of 45 per cent, 10 
of 50 per cent, 5 of 60 per cent, and 
2 of 70 per cent alcohol. It has been 
synthesized by several methods. It 
may be used for raspberry, and 
strawberry flavors and in perfumery. 


Benzylacetone—Benzylacetone, 
CH;COCH2CH2C.H;, 4-phenyl-2-bu- 
tanone, is a liquid which has a bitter 
taste and a strawberry aroma. It 
boils at 235 deg. C., has a specific 
gravity of 0.989, and is soluble in 
alcohol. It has found little use in 
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Have you a COLOR PROBLEM? 
LET US SOLVE IT! 


F. D. & C. Certified Food Colors for Flavoring 


Extracts, Flavors and all other food products. 


Eastern Representatives of Wm. J. Stange Ceo., Chicago, II. 


the flavor industry. Among the fla- 
vors for which it has been recom- 
mended are blackberry, currant, rasp- 
berry and strawberry. 


Benzalacetone.—Benzalacetone, 
CyH;CH :CHCOCHs, 4-phenyl-3-bu- 
ten-2-one, benzylideneacetone, Cuma- 
ranol, methyl styryl ketone, cinnamyl 
methyl ketone, is a crystalline solid 
which has an odor _ resembling 
coumarin. It is a bitter, burning 
taste and a strawberry flavor. It 
melts at 41-42 deg. C. and boils at 
260-262 deg. One part of this sub- 
stance is soluble in 8 parts of 45 
per cent alcohol while 4 parts are 
soluble in 1 part of 90 per cent alco- 
hol. It is slightly, soluble in cold 
water. It can be obtained by con- 
densation of an aqueous solution of 
acetone and benzaldehyde with 10 
per cent sodium hydroxide solution. 
It can be used for blackberry, cur- 
rant, raspberry and strawberry es- 
sences. 


Isopropylacetophenone. — p-|s 0 - 
propylacetophenone, (CH3) »>CHCsH,- 
COCH;, cumyl methyl ketone, has 
an orris-like odor with a spicy, 
coumarin-like note, a sweet taste and 
a waxy flavor. It is suggested for 
honey essences, bakery essences and 
also as a replacement for cuminalde- 
hyde in pickle flavors where the pene- 
trating odor of the aldehyde might 
not be desirable. 


Benzophenone. — Benzophenone, 


CgH;COCsH;, phenyl ketone, di- 


phenyl ketone, is a solid with a weak 
rose-like odor, a sweet taste and 
an apricot-peach-flavor. It melts at 
47-49 deg. C., boils at 305-307 deg. 
and is soluble in alcohol 1 part in 7. 
It has far less use in the flavor indus- 
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try than in the perfume industry. [ft 
can be used for the shading of fla. 
vors especially apricot and peach 
flavors. 


Methyl Naphthyl Ketone.—Methy\ 
2-naphthyl ketone, CHgCOC,oH,, 
methyl (-naphthyl ketone, 6-aceto- 
naphthone, is a solid with a strong 
odor resembling orange blossoms. It 
has a sweet taste and a strawberry 
flavor. Its crystals melt at 52-55 deg, 
C. and it boils at 301-303 deg. C. It 
can be used for strawberry flavors 
and for orange blossom water. 

Ketones of the type of diacetyl and 
acetyl methyl carbinol will be treated 
more extensively in a subsequent 
article. 





1 Everett L. Saul, Am. Perfumer, 1945. 
2 Haarmann & Reimer, German patent 73089, 
April 25, 1893. 


Flavored Notes 


In “starter” distillates the diacetyl 
to acetyl methyl carbinol ratio is 
much higher, that is of the order of 
5:1 to 2:1, than it is normally, for 
then the ratio is about 1:15 to 1:20. 


* * - 


An imitation clove oil for pickling 
may be made by using 6 parts of 
eugenol or artificial oil of cloves, 3 
parts of terpenes and 1 part of 
eugenol acetate. 


* * * 


The customary solvent for the arti- 
ficial musk, particularly when they 
are used for flavoring purposes, is 
benzyl benzoate. 


* « * 


An essential part of successful 
flavor formulation is the keeping of 
samples. Often this rather obvious 
matter is entirely neglected. 
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houses. Golf will wind up the affair 
on Tuesday afternoon. 


F.E.M.A. Convention 


The Flavoring Extract Manufac- 
turers’ Assn. of the U. S. in announc- 
ing plans for its 36th Annual Con- 
yention, which will be held June 2, 
3 and 4, at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
ll.. states that registrations are ex- 
ceeding all expectations. 


volume of perfume and flavoring ma- 
terials sold last year running well 
over fifty million dollars. We wonder 
where it all came from, considering 

ae that so many items are off the mar- 
Madagascar Vanilla Beans ket. Of course, it is possible that 
one pound of this or that very-scarce- 
material was talked about so much 
approved arrangements to allocate by so many buyers and sellers that 
the tonnage of vanilla beans for the when it was finally shipped, the item 
United States under the new quota was counted up twenty or thirty 
to various shippers in Madagascar. 







The French Colonial Government 
is reported to have completed and 








times. 








William Schilling 


Francis T. Dodge 


The Association has secured George 
S. Jones, Jr., as the principal speaker. 
Another outstanding speaker will be 
John Krno, who will talk on June 3rd. 
Other speakers who make an impres- 
sive group presenting a comprehen- 
sive program are: Dr. Leverett S. 
Lyon, chief executive officer of the 
Chicago Assn. of Commerce; Paul S. 
Willis; Hoyt C. Bonner; Dr. F. J. 
Cullen; William Schilling, Jr.; Fran- 
cis T. Dodge; C. L. Lightfoot; Mrs. 
R. M. Kiefer and George H. Burnett. 

Social events to round out the 
three-day meeting have not been over- 
looked. William B. Durling will give 
a cocktail party. On Monday evening, 
June 3, there will be a banquet and 
entertainment, and several special 
luncheons will be arranged for the 
ladies. The entertainment committee 
has also made plans for a trip through 
one of Chicago’s leading mercantile 
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LITHIUM CHL 
LITHIUM CITRATE 


Have You Considered Enriching Your Soft Drinks and Extracts 
with CALCIUM? Ask for Booklet on CALCIUM LEVULINATE! 


The distribution 





of the quota cov- 
ering the exports 
out of Madagas- 
car will be based 
on the perform- 
ance of shippers 
in making ex- 
ports against the 
previous quota 
plus the perform- 
ance of shippers 
covering the | 
three year period 
prior to the war. 
Under the allo- | 
cation system | 
many of the older | 
shippers will be | 
given preference 
on the tonnage 
exported to the 
United States. | 
Prices paid for 
beans | 
will be $1] per 
kilo above the 
previous 


the new 


prices | 
that prevailed in 
the primary cen- 
ter. 


There has been 
talk about the 
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Antimicrobial Activities of Spices 


Spices and essential oils find use in flavors and preservatives 


. . » While spice oils are uniformly sterile, effective con- 


centrations of spices would render a product undesirable 


by ARTHUR H. WEBB 


Department of Bacteriology, Howard University School of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 


PICES and essential oils find ex- 

tensive use as flavoring materials 
and preservatives. Some misappre- 
hensions exist popularly on the 
efficacy of spices as preservatives de- 
spite the rather extensive literature 
on bacteriological condition of 
ground and whole spices and on 
spices as contributors of contamina- 
tion to foods. Fabian, Krehl, and 
Little (1939), and Yesair and Wil- 
liams (1942) have reported bacterial 
loads of 10,000,000 and 55,000,000 
respectively, per gram, on commer- 
cial ground spices. On the other 
hand, spice oils are uniformly sterile. 


SPICES IN ANTISEPTICS 


According to Von Behring (1890), 
Loeffler used aromatic mouth washes 
in therapy of diphtheria and Koch 
recommended spraying of ethereal 
oils in sick rooms. While these mea- 
sures may have done little more than 
create a pleasant atmosphere, Koch 
was of the opinion that germicidal 
action of peppermint oil was com- 
parable. to that of a 1-2500 dilution 
of copper sulfate. Behring however, 
rejected essential oils as general dis- 
infectants. Other workers suggested 
their use in genito-urinary infections, 
sterilization of surgical catgut, and 
as prophylactics against cholera. Oils 
of cinnamon, cloves, and peppermint 
are used as root canal dressings in 
dentistry, advantage being taken of 
their analgesic effects as well as anti- 
septic properties. Thymol and cinna- 
mon oil were particularly lethal to a 
pathogenic yeast isolated by Myers 
and Thienes (1925). 0.2 per cent 
thymol killed the yeast in one minute, 
0.2 per cent cinnamon oil killed in 
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40 minutes as compared with 60 min- 
utes for 1 per cent phenol. Myers 
reported further (1926), that chem- 
ical classification of essential oils 
gave no indication as to their fungi- 
cidal activities. 

Water extracts of ground spices 
were added to tomato ketchups by 
Bitting (1909). Cinnamon and 
cloves demonstrated inhibitory ac- 
tion against yeasts and molds; most 
other spices notably ginger and black 
pepper were without effect. Bach- 
mann (1923) observed that toxin 
was produced by Clostridium botuli- 
num in preparations containing 2.5 
per cent ground cinnamon and 
cloves. Even though the organism 
was inhibited by these spices, the 
spices could not be used in foods to 
safeguard against botulism poison- 
ing. In accord with the concept that 
spices are at best inefficient inhibitors 
of microbial growth, there is much 
evidence that they may contribute 
large numbers of bacteria to proc- 
essed foods. Jensen, Wood and Jan- 
sen (1934) counted 5,000,000 gas 
forming bacilli per gram in a spoiled 
meat product; contributed apparently 
by coriander, and white pepper. Hall 
(1938) reported 110,000 bacteria 
and 22,000 yeasts and mold spores 
per gram on ground cinnamon; 
whole peppers carried 2,770,000 bac- 
teria and 90 yeasts and mold spores 
to the gram. 

In the same year James found 600 
bacteria per gram on whole cloves, 
7,000 on cinnamon, and 7,500,000 
on bay leaves. Screening and blow- 
ing of crude spices, while not pri- 
marily for that purpose, reduced 
bacterial loads from 55,000,000 


to 2,000,000 organisms per gram 
(Yesair and Williams 1942). Grind- 
ing seemed to add considerable con- 
tamination; vastly higher counts be- 
ing secured in a post-grinding anal- 
ysis. Sterilization of spices by heat 
is effective but according to Hall 
(1938), impairs flavoring properties, 
and he recommends exposure to 
ethylene oxide in vacuo. 


GROWTH OF YEASTS 


Webb and Tanner (1945) investi- 
gated influence of ground spices and 
essential oils on yeasts and deter- 
mined antiseptic efficiency of a num- 
ber of oils in preventing growth of 
yeasts commonly found in food prod- 
ucts. Infusions prepared from cinna- 
mon, cloves, allspice, and bay leaves 
prevented growth of yeasts in 1-50 
dilution. Similar infusions of mus- 
tard, red and black peppers, ginger, 
nutmeg and paprika failed to retard 
development. In 1-100 dilution, cin- 
namon and cloves alone were inhibi- 
tory. By sub-culturing from the vari- 
ous tubes it was determined that 
infusions of cloves and cinnamon 
actually killed the yeasts, while all- 
spice and bay leaves had prevented 
their growth without killing them. 
When diluted 600 times the cinna 
mon infusion was still effective; but 
cloves was not active beyond dilution 
of 1-400. Ground spices in food 
packs presumably liberate essential 
oils through the extractive processes 
brought about by the steam cook. 
The active antiseptic principles im 
ground cinnamon and cloves are 
present-in such small amounts as gen- 
erally used that unless _prohibi- 
tive quan. (Continued on page 61) 
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tities are used, no direct preservative 
action will be evidenced. 

In another experiment yeasts were 
streaked across agar plates contain- 
ing varying percentages of spice oils. 
The weakest concentration, 0.1 per 
cent of cinnamon, mustard, clove, 
allspice, bay, wintergreen, and pep- 
ermint oils, in most instances com- 
pletely inhibited growth of yeasts. 
Oils of almond, ginger, nutmeg, the 
peppers, lemon, onion, and vanilla 
were unable to prevent growth. For 
] per cent concentrations, results 
were the same except that almond oil 
demonstrated some inhibitory effect. 
In concentrations of 5 per cent, lemon 
oil became active. At the 10 per cent 
level all oils except black and white 
pepper showed marked inhibition. At 
this concentration the atmosphere in 
the petri dishes became saturated 
with oils and the plates gave off 
strong, spicy odors. In this series, 
concentrations of oils over | per cent 
killed yeast cells. This was proven 
by storing the plates for 21 days in 
a moist chamber and re-examining 
them. 

At the end of this period much of 
the spice oils had volatilized from 
the plates and in the 0.1 per cent 
series, yeast growth was apparent, 
indicating that cells had not been 
killed and had developed when con- 
ditions became favorable. In concen- 
trations above 0.1 per cent, oils of 
mustard, cinnamon, cloves, anise, all- 
spice and wintergreen killed yeasts; 
and bay and almond oils arrested 
growth, rather than destroyed the 
cells. Mustard was most efficient of 
the antiseptic oils, whereas ground 
in effect to 
ground cinnamon. The explanation 
for this may be in the fact that about 
twice as much oil can be extracted 


mustard was secondary 


from the same weight of cinnamon 


bark as from mustard seed, and that 
antiseptic activity is tied in with es- 
sential oil content. 


DISINFECTANT MECHANISM OF OILS 


This may not be the whole story, 
but the disinfectant mechanism of 
essential oils has not been fully eluci- 
dated. It has been hypothesized that 
terpenes of the formula C;oHi¢ which 
occur in many essential oils oxidize 
under influence of water to liberate 
hydrogen peroxide which serves as 
the actual disinfecting agent. Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis oils con- 
taining these terpenes should be the 
most effective antiseptics. That was 
not borne out in these investigations ; 
ginger, the peppers, lemon, pepper- 
mint, and nutmeg contain these ter- 
penes and have, for the most part, 
exceedingly low antiseptic properties. 
Myers studied this problem and re- 
ported that fungicidal properties of 
essential oils could not be correlated 
with their chemical classifications. 
Among the more efficient germicides, 
cinnamon and cloves do not have the 
terpenes CioHg but do contain euge- 
nol, which is in itself highly germi- 
cidal. Mustard and onion oils are 
somewhat similar chemically but dif- 
fer widely in their actions on micro- 
organisms. 
activities of 
and essential oils in commercial prod- 


Whole and 


ground spices often carry enormous 


Preservative spices 


ucts are questionable. 


loads of yeasts, molds and bacteria 
and may be direct causitive agents of 
the laboratory 
cinnamon, cloves, mustard, and _all- 
spice will completely inhibit growth 
of micro-organisms; essential oils of 


food spoilages. In 


these spices are much more active 
than whole or ground spices, due to 
active 


concentration of antiseptic 


principle. The peppers, which may 


have been the original spices used in 
foods, are totally incapable of pre- 
venting growth of yeasts. While mus- 
tard, cinnamon, and cloves may func- 
tion to retard growth of micro-organ- 
isms in commercial preparations, 
effective concentrations of spices ren- 
der a product undesirable. 
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Mixed Spice 


“Mixed spice, in addition to 
spices, usually contains a proportion 
of rice flour and sometimes sugar. 
The spices employed are cinnamon, 
cassia, caraway, ginger, coriander, 
cloves, mace, and nutmeg in varying 
proportions, with cinnamon predom- 
inating. “The following are two typi- 
cal mixtures”: 

(1) (2) 

percent percent 

Rice flour 25 ~— 
Cinnamon 28 32 
Coriander 25 — 
Ground ginger 3 
Mace ll 
Nutmeg 5 
Pepper oo 


( Through Food Manu}f., 20, 466, 1945) 


Divided Petri dishes containing dextrose agar, control, on left; agar mixed with spice oils on right. Plates inoculated with yeasts. 


0.1 por cent oil of mustard 
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0.1 per cent oil of cinnamon 


0.1 per cent oil of cloves 


10 per cent oil of black pepper 
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HE American Legion Magazine 

recently completed a _ survey 
among its readers. Since this repre- 
sents a cross-esction of the buying 
habits of an all-male, ex-service group 
Tue AMERICAN PERFUMER presents 
those portions which it feels will be 
of general interest to its readers. 
Three groups participated in the sur- 
vey. They are Group A (17-25 
years), Group B (26-38 years) and 
Group C (39 years and over). Re- 
plies were made in the following per- 
centages: Group A, 23.14 per cent; 
Group B, 41.55 per cent; and Group 
C, 35.31 per cent. Branches of the 
service among those represented are: 
Army, 72.88 per cent; Air Force, 
16.03 per cent; Navy, 7.70 per cent; 
Marine Corps, 2.62 per cent; and 
Coast Guard, 0.77 per cent. Those 
presently employed number 93.16 per 
cent, against 6.84 not employed. Mar- 
ried men came to 52.78 per cent, un- 
married 47.22 per cent. The survey 
follows: 


SOAP 


Do you use any soap that happens 
to be in the house? 


per cent 
Yes 45.38 
No 54.62 


Do you prefer a man’s type soap? 


per cent 
Yes 67.92 
No 32.08 


What brand soap? 


per cent 
1. Lifebuoy 30.01 
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Soap Buying Habits Among Ex-Servicemen 


2. Palmolive 17.29 
3. Lux 12.89 
4. Ivory 10.11 
5. Camay 6.85 
6. Lava 6.20 
7. Woodbury 3.75 
8. Cashmere Bouquet 2.94 
9. Sweetheart 2:12 
10. Swan 1.79 


SHAVING CREAM 


What type of shaving cream do 
you use? 


per cent 
Regular 72.17 
Brushless 25.33 
Both 2.50 


What type did you use in service? 


per cent 
Regular 67.21 
Brushless 30.15 
Both 2.64 


What type did you use before en- 
tering the service? 


per cent 
Regular 75.47 
Brushless Saute 
Both 2.21 


lf you changed types while in ser- 
vice—why ? 


Changed to brushless—61.04 per cent. 


per cent 
Convenience 31.92 
Faster shave 14.89 
Easier to use 14.89 
Requires less space.. 14.89 
Better shave 10.64. 
Miscellaneous 12.77 


Changes to regular—31.17 per cent. 


per cent 

Could not use electric 

razor 45.83 
Better results 16.67 
Brushless not 

available 12.50 
Easier 8.33 
Miscellaneous 16.67 


Changed to shaving stick—7.79 per 
cent. 
Army orders, convenience, 
easier to carry, cheaper. 


What brand of shaving cream do 
you buy? 


per cent 
1. Palmolive 17.91 
2. Colgate . 16.58 
3. Williams 15.75 
4. Yardley ....... 5.97 
5. Gillette 5.64 
6. Mennen . 5.14 
7. Barbasol .... 4.97 
8. Burma Shave 3.68 
9. Ingram mer 
10. Molle ; . 8 


Do you use a packaged shampoo? 


per cent 
Yes 46.27 
No 53.73 


What brand? 


per cent 
1. Fitch <i «9s <n 
2. Drene chess visi 
Brel :...... - acs 
4. Packer’s Tar 4.54 
5. Coconut Oil . 3.50 
6. Lucky Tiger . 22 
7. Conti-Castile 2.10 
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8. Wildroot 2.10 
9. Jeris 2.10 
10. Palmolive Lz 


Did you find it necessary to switch 
brands when shopping in the PX or 
ship’s service store? 


per cent 
Yes 25.88 
No 74.12 


What couldn’t you buy? 


per cent 
1. Razor blades 25.16 
2. After shave lotion 17.42 
3. Shaving cream 12.90 
4. Toothpaste 10.97 
5. Soap 5.80 
6. Toothpowder 5.16 
7. Mouthwash 323 
8. Shampoo S23 
9. Hair preparations 3.23 
10. Deodorants 2.58 


On the whole, are you buying the 
same drug products as you did in the 
service? 


per cent 
Yes 87.23 
No 12.76 


On the whole, are you buying the 
same drug products as you did before 
entering the service? 


per cent 
Yes 91.13 
No 8.87 


After becoming accustomed to PX 
and ship’s service store prices, do you 
object to paying the prices asked by 
ordinary stores for drug products? 

per cent 


Yes 19.97 
No 50.40 
A little 29.63 


England Increases Exports 


Great Britain’s exports of hard 
soap (excluding toilet, shaving and 
abrasive soaps) amounted to 554,193 
hundredweight, during the nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1945, com- 
pared with 89,509 hundredweight in 
the like period in 1944. Exports of 
toilet soap in the Jan.-Sept. period 
in 1945 amounted to 54,417 hundred- 
weight, compared with 10,065 


hundredweight during the corre- 


sponding months in 1944, reports the 
British press. 
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Soap Production Down 


Under continued shortages of fats 
and oils and consequent restrictions 
by the Government on the use of fats 
in making soap, manufacturers’ de- 
liveries of sodp in the United States 
in the first three months of 1946 
were less in quantity than in any 
calendar quarter since the second 
quarter of 1942, 

Seventy manufacturers who make 
90 per cent of the soap produced in 
the United States, report their sales 
each quarter to 
the manager of sea 
their national as- 
sociation. F or 
the first quarter 
of 1946 (as re- 
ported by seventy 
manufacturers 
who make 90 per 
cent of the soap 
produced in the 
United States), 
according to Ros- 
coe C. Edlund, association manager, 
619,527,840 pounds of soap were 
produced (other than liquid), with 
a sales value of $92,268,680, to- 
gether with 883,907 gallons of liquid 
soap at a sales value of $1,058,571. 
Total sales aggregated $93,327,431. 

On a per capita basis these 70 
manufacturers and the others who 
did not report, delivered during the 
first three months of 1946, an average 
of about 5 pounds of soap for every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States. Daily deliveries averaged be- 
seven and eight million 





Roscoe C. Edlund 


tween 
pounds, 
Despite these large figures, the 
amount of soap delivered decreased, 
according to Mr. Edlund, compared 
with the previous quarter. For 68 of 
the 70 reporting manufacturers whose 
figures could be compared, dollar 
sales in the first quarter of 1946 
were less by 4.8 per cent than in the 
fourth quarter of 1945, and were 
less by 15.8 per cent than in the first 
quarter of that year. Similarly, total 
pounds of soaps delivered, other 
than liquid, in the first quarter of 
1946 were less by 5.1 per cent than 
in the fourth quarter of 1945, and 
were less by 23.4 per cent than in the 
first quarter of that year. However, 
gallons of liquid soaps delivered, 
while small in quantity compared 
with other soaps, were 2.3 per cent 
greater in the first quarter of 1946 








than they were in the final quarter of 
1945. 

Government restrictions now in ef. 
fect on the use of fats and oils are 
practically the same as they were dur. 
ing the first quarter of the year. 


Soap Makers’ Meeting 


The 10th Annual General Meeting 
of the Soap Makers’ Assn. was held 
at 6 Holborn Viaduct, England, on 
March 12. 

The election of officers and council 
began with the unanimous re-election 
of E. W.Edwardson, J.P., A.M.LE.E., 
as chairman. Mr. Edwardson wished 
to stand aside on this occasion, and 
favored the election of a younger 
man—but was prevailed upon by the 
meeting to accept office for another 
year, the members being very un. 
willing to forego his outstanding 
qualities of impartiality, integrity, 
and long experience of their prob- 
lems. Enthusiastically re-elected vice- 
chairman was W. M. McNicol, whose 
energy and devotion to the Associa- 
tion’s cause have long commended 
him, not only to the members gen- 
erally, but also to his hard-working 
and grateful chairman. 

Lt. Col. V. 1. Robins was re-elected 
honorary secretary and auditor, and 
A. H. Charlton, honorary treasurer. 

The following members of the 
Council were re-elected en bloc: 

R. W. Bloomer, C. Davis, B. How- 
ard Baker, F. H. Terleske, Dr. R. 
Forsyth, S. Leadley, G. Linday, J. H. 
Dyson and F. J. S. Hall.—Soap, Per- 


fumery & Cosmetics, April. 


Soap Production in France 

The soap situation in France has 
not greatly improved since the coun- 
try’s liberation, reports the foreign 
press. Only a small quantity of raw 
materials is distributed to soap man- 
ufacturers— fats are rationed at 
about one-half the prewar figure, 
and some other materials are un- 
available. The following table shows 
the average monthly production in 
1938 compared with production in 
August 1945. 


1938 1945 

Metric Metric 

Material tons tons 
Toilet soap 1,370 =1,515 
Household soap 19,104 3,386 
Detergents 7,540 4,277 
Shaving products 82 112 
Glycerine . 165 86 
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N UCH  interdepartmental discus- 
sion about price ceilings on 
cosmetics. toiletries, flavors, and 
allied products, has followed the ex- 
emption of certain toiletries items 
early in April. Amendment 23 to 
Supplementary Order 120, and 
Amendment 14 to Supplementary 
Order 129, issued by OPA to be effec- 
tive on April 10, removed from con- 
trol perfume, toilet water, cologne, 
permanent wave creams, cold wave 
solutions, cosmetic stockings, cuticle 
removers, eye mascara and shadow, 
eyebrow dyes and pencils, eyelash 
dyes, hair bleaches (except peroxide) , 
hair dyes, hair lacquers. liquid wave 


sets. 


PRICE CONTROL 

The basic philosophy of price con- 
trol now is to remove as swiftly as 
possible from control those things 
which will provoke the consumer to 
spend his money freely on luxury 
items without appreciable affect on 
the cost of living. OPA, by and large, 
would make little difficulty about re- 
moving price ceilings from almost 
every cosmetic and toiletries item so 
far as the consumer is concerned; 
the prices are regarded as generally 
standard, and the commodities them- 
selves offer a wide field for the outlet 
to uninflationary spending by the 
vast numbers in the limited income 
brackets. It is from this group, as 
well as from others, that much of the 
pressure comes for things to buy. 

Face creams, shaving creams, tooth 
paste, face powder, rouge, lipstick, 
nail enamel, soap-based shampoos. 
and baby oils, and similar items, are 
kept under control because they im- 
mediately touch fats and oils, flavor 
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oils, and similar raw materials that 
are deemed to affect the cost of liv- 
ing. 

The people in Government, includ- 
ing the officials in OPA, Agriculture. 
CPA, and Commerce Department, 
have full confidence in the fabri- 
cators and the distributors of the 
materials, but they are reluctant at 
the moment to remove ceilings be- 
cause they fear the original produc- 
ers of the raw materials will hoist 
prices far beyond reason. They in- 
variably remind one what happened 
after the World War I when the ac- 
tion of the farmers caused pepper- 
mint oil to go up $25 to $30 a pound. 
They point out that at this time, rela- 
tively speaking, our docks are loaded 
with shipments from abroad of adul- 
terated oils and other materials, 
which are held to determine what 
action may be taken to protect the 
public. These factors, as well as 
some recent episodes, with a North 
African background, in which our 
foreign suppliers and Allies are in- 
volved, in the minds of American 
Government experts predicate the 
necessity of maintaining price ceil- 
ings or similar controls on the in- 
gredients used in flavors, beverages, 
soaps, and similar products. 

There appears to be no doubt in 
their minds that the cosmetics and 
toiletries industry could equitably ab- 
sorb the materials without disturbing 
the national economy, either in prices 
or in their effect upon public wel- 
fare; but they feel the controls must 
he maintained to protect the consum- 
ers who buy the materials in non- 
cosmetics and non-toiletries prod- 
ucts. This reasoning seems to pre- 





vail in all agencies interested. Log:- 
cally, the Department of Agriculture, 
having the most vital interest in food, 
beverage, and other household uses, 
is most definitely opposed to any 
action that will disturb the present 
situation. It is pointed out that some 
floral oils are frequently used in foods 
and non-toiletries products, and that 
there would be great difficulty in 
separating the few which have no re- 
lation to other products. This, how- 
ever, probably would not be so diffi- 
cult. 

It also is suggested that during the 
war, in Government as well as in the 
industries there was persistent in- 
sistence that essential oils, for in- 
stance, were among the products 
which should be classified as essen- 
tial, and given the priority prefer- 
ences of essentiality. For this reason 
it is rather embarrassing to reverse 
the argument, and to claim that the 
same ingredients now are not among 
those which are unessential as a fac- 
tor in the national economy during 
this critical period of change-over. 
However, this arose from the fact that 
many essential oils are “key” mate- 
rials, which while necessary are neg- 
ligible as factors in costs to the con- 
sumer. 

There apparently has not been any 
formal representation by the toilet- 
ries and cosmetic industry of facts 
and arguments for the purpose of 
securing further exemptions. It is 
possible that a thoroughly studied 
and detailed formal discussion might 
result in the exemption of other 
items. But it is doubtful whether 
or not at this time such an appeal 
would cause the release of any sub- 
stantial group of added items. Even 
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those items which have been freed 
of controls were exempted against 
the judgment of some of the experts 
in OPA. The grapevine report is that 
the exemption was as much news to 
some of these officials as it was to the 
general public. Naturally there is some 
feeling among those who were not 
taken into the confidence of the ofh- 
cials who ordered the exemption. 


PRINCIPLE OF CONTROLS 

Apparently a new application of 
the principle of controls is emerging. 
The idea seems to be to make the 
controls as painless and as imper- 
ceptible as is possible. It seems to 
have sprung from a recent show- 
down between one of the Combined 
Control Commissions and the top- 
flight officials of our Government. 
This Commission supervises the in- 
ternational distribution of a certain 
vital raw material. As is the case 
in the majority of basic supplies, this 
material was insufficient to provide 
over-all world requirements. The 
scarcity became critical with the 
need to supply the demands of the 
relief program, which is designed 
substantially to offset the ability of 
the Russians to provide some of the 
things desperately needed in  vari- 
ous areas where ideologies may come 
in conflict. It is anticipated, inci- 
dentally, that the relief will be re- 
quired well into 1948. The Chairman 
of the Combined Control Commis- 
sion in question is an American, rep- 
resenting the Government of the 
United States. Recently he came 
here and sat for four hours with 
Bowles, Porter, Snyder, Small, Krug, 
and others. At the end of the period 
he found he knew no more than he 
had known when he arrived. There 
were about as many conflicting opin- 
ions among the top-flight officials as 
there were officials. The Chairman 
of the Commission, a very busy in- 
dustrialist, a man who had lost his 
only son in the war, became impa- 
tient. He told the conference he 
would go home, and that when they 
had made up their minds, or some 
one else had made up their minds, 
about the governing policy, they 
should let him knew and he would 
return and start his Commission to 
work. 

The candor of the industrialist ap- 
parently made an impression. The 
officials became aware that the chair- 
man’s bluntness reflected the wide- 
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spread irritation prevailing among 
business people and others through- 
out the country. The incident also 
was reported to the White House. 
Presumably the officials were called 
to the Executive Office to explain 
their stalemate. Whatever may have 
happened in the conference is still a 
secret. But the result was immedi- 
ate. Within 24 hours an Order ap- 
peared over the President's signature 
which, in effect, directed that 
the Combined Control Commission 
should proceed to make its interna- 
tional allocations of the raw material. 

Each nation at interest will re- 
ceive its proportion of the material, 
according to data assembled from all 
countries which are capable of con- 
tributing to the supply. Whatever 
quantity is allocated to the United 
States will be available to the indus- 
tries here practically without further 
let or hindrance. In other words, 
the volume of raw material is strictly 
controlled; thereafter those indus- 
tries which use the material make 
their own dispositions competitively 
as they have functioned before the 
war. In this instance there will be 
further controls in the United States 
regulating the distribution of the raw 
material. In some few industries, it 
is possible there may be some broad 
rough general allocations. Appar- 
ently, however, it is planned to re- 
move such domestic allocations com- 
pletely. The purpose seems to be to 
encourage the various industries, 
using the raw or basic materials, to 
compete for what they need, and to 
proceed on unlimited production 
with what they may have, and to use 
substitutes or to combine substitutes 
with the basic materials, if they can- 
not get enough of the base material 
to supply their markets. The thought 
here is that this system, applied either 
to materials we must share with the 
rest of the world or which we use 
only at home, will place the regula- 
tion or control so far up, or so far 
down, that the control will scarcely 
be felt, and will not interfere with 
free competition. 


SICILIAN CITRUS OIL 
Chief A. L. Kalish, of the Essential 


Oils Section, in the Department of 
Agriculture, still has some Sicilian 
citrus oil to sell in New York. The 
first offering of 264,000 pounds was 
quickly absorbed by veterans and dis- 
tributors with historical background, 





Most of the oil went to the distrib. 
utors. Incidentally, after May 4 
when the new Amendment enacted 
by Congress comes into effect. the 
veterans will have priority over all 
claimants except Federal Govern. 
ment buyers. 

The whole over-all surplus. situa. 
tion from all reports coming into 
Washington, and from frank state. 
ments by Surplus Officials them. 
selves, is getting worse. W ashington 
headquarters is almost handcuffed 
because its function still is almost 
solely restricted to making policy. It 
can do very little crack down on the 
racketeers and the ineflicient or venal 
officials in the Regional _ set-ups, 
where apparently the muddle and the 
lawlessness exists. The Washington 
headquarters has the power to inves- 
tigate, and has the authority to bring 
violations to the attention of en- 
forcement agencies in the areas where 
the law is violated. But the whole 
Surplus mess is so badly riddled with 
politics that enforcement is almost 
as much of a problem as is the dis- 
posal of surplus. Here in the Capital 
the blame for the situation is placed 
on Congress. The law it enacted is 
unworkable, and each time it adds an 
Amendment it becomes more un- 
workable. 

The chief surplus problem of the 
moment in the Department of Agri- 
culture affecting flavor materials and 
similar essences concerns kola prod- 
ucts, and similar materials, released 
by the Army and Navy, for which 
the great soft drink combinations are 
in competition with smaller bottlers. 
Administration of surplus in the De- 
partment of Agriculture is as efficient 
as the law will permit. But the difli- 
culties involved by the legal red tape 
are enhanced by the powerful political 
pressures which the great combina- 
tions such as the soft drink groups 
can exert. Another problem, which 
apparently recurs annually, is the 
scramble over spearmint oil. At this 
writing it has just begun, and the 
details are still foggy. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


Industrial aleohol does not show 
any indication of becoming more 
plentiful. The relief program daily 
draws restrictions tighter around 
grain for all uses. including bread 
and other food needs. There is sub- 
stantial reason for the belief that 
H. J. Res. 325, 337, 334 and 335, in- 
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Distinctive Packaging Papers 


\ WITH THE KUPF 


All KUPFER embossed and surface coated wrapping papers are created by KUPFER 
sales-psychological designers in provocative patterns to incite the customer to 
closer observation and handling. Dainty lace patterns on various stocks such as 
this tipped-on luxurious Valenciennes Lace are ideal fer candy and cosmetics, 
accessories and box wraps. Other raised KUPFER papers — Leather Grains and 


Floral Patterns, instantly increase the point-of-sale value of your product. 
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These skilfully blended Norda flavors embody the natural 
taste of freshly picked fruit, yet have the added advan- 
tage of concentrated strength ideal for stretching natural 
flavors. Any one of the three — Imitation Strawberry, 


Raspberry, or Cherry — merely by being used alone can 


completely replace your natural flavors. Excellent for 


hard and soft candies, gelatin desserts, etc. 


Write for working samples and full details, on your company letterhead 


Norda 


ESSENTIAL OIL AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 601 WEST 26th STREET ° ST. PAUL: 904 LINDEKE BUILDING, ST. PAUL 1, MINN 
CHICAGO 325 WEST HURON STREET bd LOS ANGELES: 2800 EAST 11th STREET 
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troduced by a group of Congressmen, 
prohibiting use of grains for the 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages, 
will be enacted in some form. It is 
anticipated this possible law would 
also tighten controls on production 
of industrial alcohol. When and if 
the sugar deal is consummated with 
the Americans who operate the 
Cuban plantations and mills, it will 
include purchase of the crops in 1946 
and in 1947; also purchase of black- 
strap molasses as well as the indus- 
trial alcohol made in Cuba from 
blackstrap molasses. 

Industrial alcohol producers have 
vigorously protested the importation 
of the industrial alcohol from Cuba. 
which would exceed 40,000,000 gal- 
lons. The industrial alcohol manu- 
facturers of the United States insist 
that the blackstrap molasses, the 
basic raw material, should be im- 
ported and converted into industrial 
alcohol here, not in Cuba. They point 
out that the facilities in this country 
would produce 13,000,000 gallons 
alcohol additionally, and would 
save 5,000,000 bushels grain to feed 
the starving world. They also point 
out that American plants can make 
206,400 tons feed and 108,000 dry 
ice, which would be lost if the mo- 
lasses is processed in Cuba. The 
politics of the deal, so long in sus- 
pension, makes doubtful whether the 
demands of the industrial alcohol 
producers can be met by the Gov- 
ernment, which is buying the Cuban 
sugar. 


FATS AND OILS 

All fats and oils are expected to 
be in shorter supply. Apparently no 
increase is expected until next year 
for nonfood needs. Copra imports 
have started, but are almost neglig- 
ible. Palm oil and tallow is below 
last year’s imports. Agricultural 
Secretary Anderson has appealed to 
the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Argentina, Canada, and Bra- 
zil, to aid in supplying fats and oils 
to the countries facing starvation. 
Synthetic emulsifying agents, wetting 
agents, detergents, and soap substi- 
tutes used in Germany, successfully, 
are the subjects of a pamphlet issued 
by the Office of Publication Board, 
Department of Commerce. 

The study includes descriptions of 
derivatives of oleic acid, acetylene, 
hydrocarbons from coal, and other 
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basic materials. PB-6684 gives de- 
tails, including methods of manufac- 
ture. Another study, PB-18302, de- 
scribes how the Germans used rape, 
mustard, soybeans, sunflowers, hazel- 
nuts, corn, wheat, and rye germs as 
sources of oils. 

The War Department recently an- 
nounced it had devised a soap of 25 
per cent synthetic detergents and 
10 per cent to 30 per cent coconut 
oil, which could be used for bathing, 
shaving, cleaning, laundry, and al- 
most every kind of cleansing. The 
soap lathers in hard and sea-water, 
and at temperatures between near 
freezing and boiling. Called the 10- 
in-one soap, it was produced in two- 
ounce bars, at the rate of 25,000,000 
pounds a year. 


CASSIA SHIPMENTS 

Cassia has been received in such 
quantities from China and Ceylon 
that it was removed from all quota 
restrictions late in April. Nutmeg 
and pepper now are the only spices 
left on limitation regulation WFO 
19.2. Commerce Department reports 
that pepper will be short for several 
years. Word from Sumatra reveals 
that no substantial shipments may be 
expected until 1950. The scarcity 
moved OPA in April to establish 
higher ceilings for ground and white 
pepper in bulk and in consumer-sized 
packages. Bulk ground white pepper, 
frozen at March, 1942, prices, was 
given a uniform ceiling of 28%4¢ a 
pound; processors’ ceilings on bulk 
ground pepper, fixed at 12¢ a pound 
in October, 1944, was established at 
834¢; sized-packages, 
less than 3 pounds, were increased 


consumer 


9¢ a pound for ground black pepper, 
12¢ for ground white pepper, over 
March, 1942, prices. Over half of the 
increase is expected to be collected 
from industrial users. Italy now is- 
sues export permits to normal olive 
oil exporters; they are allowed to 
charge prices enabling them to export 
to the United States within OPA 
ceilings. Various Government re- 
ports indicate substantial receipts of 
essential oils from South America, 
Madagascar, and India, as well as 
anise from China. 

Latest import figures show that re- 
ceipts have doubled since the first of 
the year. The greatest volume con- 
sisted of lemongrass, petitgrain, and 


eucalyptus. Considerable linaloe came 


from Mexico; and from Brazil there 


was substantial volume of bois de 
rose, which came with the lifting of 
Brazilian export restrictions. French 
lavender oil was reported in quan- 
tity, but was required to fill advance 
orders. It is anticipated the revision 
of the Maximum Import Price Reg- 
ulation will open the doors to a 
greater flow of foreign essential oils. 
The revision is chiefly important be- 
cause it abandons the requirement 
that maximum prices be calculated 
on the basis of the foreign purchase 
price fixed as of a certain terminal 
date. It enables the importer to es- 
tablish a price on the basis of current 
total landed cost for sales by im- 
porters, or total cost of acquisition for 
sales by subsequent sellers. 

“Maximum prices on sales of any 
commodity imported after March 31, 
1942, not listed in exceptions under 
Sections 1 and 2, by any seller to 
any particular class of purchasers, 
shall be determined by the seller thus: 
taking his total cost of acquisition 
(as defined), plus his dollars-and- 
cents markup per unit used for the 
same imported commodity, or, alter- 
nately? 75 per cent of his percentage 
markup per unit, used for the same 
class of imported commodity, on his 
last delivery or offer for delivery to 
the same class of purchasers while 
acting in the same capacity between 
January 1, 1939, and March 31, 
1942.” 

Commerce Department reports the 
receipt of numerous foreign inquir- 
ies about sources from which to buy 
perfumes in America. Details are 
supplied by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Operations. It also was 
the Commerce Department which 
announced it has just published for 
general circulation a manual entitled 
Establishing and Operating a Beauty 
Shop. War Assets Corporation has 
on hand for sale as surplus at Bos- 
ton, Jersey City, Richmond, Atlanta, 
Savannah, Mira Loma (Calif.), and 
San Francisco, various brands of 
toilet soaps; Vaseline; various brands 
of shaving soaps, tooth powders, 
tooth paste, and skin lotions. 
From Peru comes word that imports 
of essences used in flavors and cos- 
metics must be registered with the 
Peruvian Inspector General of Phar- 
macy, covering the name of the man- 
ufacturer, the trade name, the chem- 
ical formula, and the number of the 
health certificate issued by the coun- 
try of origin. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 
RESO Rae oe 


New Lipstick Process 

The research department of Fleet- 
wood Laboratories, Inc., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., has applied the electronic 
theory to subdivide the molecule of 
pigments used for lipsticks, rouge 
and powders. 

The process, known as the hydro- 
lyptic process, consists of atomizing 
the pigments into infinite microns. 
The pigments are then added to the 
lipstick mass and the entire batch 
undergoes a special vacuum process. 

Lipsticks manufactured through 
the hydrolyptic process are superla- 
tively smooth, creamy and possess a 
high lustre and apply well. The in- 
delibility: of the lipstick is improved 
markedly. The undertone and _ top- 
tone of the lipstick is said to be im- 
pervious to artificial light, and will 
therefore not undergo hue changes 
under different lighting conditions. 

When subjected to sub-zero or 
humid tropical temperature, the lip 
stick will not bleed, sweat or crumble. 
The application remains constant un- 
der all temperature conditions. 


New Calculator 


The Slyd-Rul Co., has introduced a 
new device, the pharmaceutical 
“Slyd-Rul,” for use by chemists, 
pharmacists and workers in the cos- 
metics industry. 

This calculator includes 18 differ- 
ent, commonly-used conversions. The 
conversions are read directly in one 
manipulation and in each system 
both the weights and the measures 
are conveniently grouped together. 


The price is $1.00. 


A New Palm Fatty Acid 


The Beacon Co. has announced 
that Palmalene, a synthetically made 
product, is now available. Specifica- 
tions are: saponification number 180- 
185, iodine value 55-60 and titre of 
30. 

This new product is of interest to 
soap makers, and to the alkyl resin, 
polish, wetting agent and cosmetic 
industries. 
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New Anion Exchange Resin 


Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 
has placed Amberlite IR-4B onethe 
market to replace Amerlite IR-4 to 
dionize water. 

The operational characteristics of 
the new resin are described as su- 
perior to the old. The new exchanger 
exhibits an increase in the rate of 
exchange, thus permitting regenera- 
tion at higher rates. 


Safety Siphon 


\ new and improved safety siphon 
made of inert plastic has been an- 
nounced by The Alden Speare’s Sons 


Co. 
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Speare’s Safety Siphon 


Designed primarily for the safe 
handling of acid, it is used to draw 
acid from carboys of from 5 to 13 
gallons inclusive, and from the side 
bung of 50 to 55 gallon drums. 

The safety siphon is primed by a 
built-in pump. Thereafter no further 
action is required. The entire con- 
tents of the carboy may be discharged 
by manipulating the flow control 
valve, which is adjustable. 

The siphon is said to be impervious 
to alcohols and water, and finds ap- 
plication in industries where metal 
pumps may cause undesirable con- 
tamination. 


New Catalogs 


The American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
cal Corp. has issued a new booklet 
on Iso-Beeswax. Copies may be ob- 
tained without charge. 


The Celanese Plastics Corp., has 
issued an 87 page booklet, “Mould- 
ing With Lumarith.” This work has 
been written for use as a handbook 
by both the moulder and the end 
user or manufacturer. 

The physical properties of the vari- 
ous types of Lumarith are discussed 
in some detail. The table of contents 
lists: Moisture and weathering resis- 
tance; form retention and flame re- 
sistance; special formulations; no- 
menclature; handling information; 
tentative A. S. T. M. specifications; 
A. S. T. M. tests; injection factors; 
dry extrusion moulding; and cement- 
ing, machining and finishing. An ap- 
pendix and general reference tables 
are included. 


Book Reviews 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS, Dr. 
C. B. F. Young and Dr. K. N. Coons. 
381 pages, illustrated and indexed. 
Chemical Publishing Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Price $6.00. 


Theoretical aspects of surface ten- 
sion and its application to the indus- 
trial field is discussed in detail. Of 
particular interest to this industry 
are chapters on cosmetics and foods, 
complete with formulae. Other indus- 
tries in which surface active agents 
are used are covered. 

A comprehensive list of wetting 
agents, including industrial use, 
chemical composition and name and 
address of the manufacturer should 
be of real value to workers in this 
field. 

Illustrations, tabulated data, a well- 
selected bibliography and chemical 
and mathematical equations add to 
the value of this volume. 
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AMONG OUR FRIENDS 
RM ee eee 


> Marcel Michelin, vice-president and 
general manager of Pinaud, New 
York, N. Y., left for Paris by plane 
last month tor a five weeks’ stay. 
Primarily a business trip, this is Mr. 
Michelin’s first visit to Paris, the 
home office of Pinaud, since 1938, 
and will give him the opportunity to 
visit his mother, brothers and sister, 
whom he has not seen for eight years. 
Mr. Michelin was accompanied by his 
daughter Marcelle, his wife having 
preceded them by boat. 


> J. Walter Booth has been appointed 
ass 

import and export division of Dodge 
& Olcott. Inc.. New York, N. Y. He 


succeeds John A. 


istant secretary and head of the 


Corson who died 
recently. 


> Lt. Ralph Morgan has joined the 
sales staff of Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., and will be 
in charge of the Philadelphia office, 
with Southern New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia and Virginia as 
his territory. He succeeds Ira J. Ben- 
nett, who has retired after almost 
twenty years with Givaudan. Lt. 
Morgan served in the Pacific with the 
Marine Air Corps, and before the 
war was with essential oil firms in 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 


> J. I. Poses, president, D’Orsay Sales 
Co., New York, N. Y., has returned 
by air from Paris where he visited 
the D’Orsay establishment. His trip 
was made to consult on new per- 
fumes. 


> Helena Gourielli left for Europe on 
April 19 to investigate recent devel- 
opments in fashion and make-up. She 
has announced that her sister, Manka 
Bernard, has joined the firm Gouri- 
elli, Inc.. New York, N. Y., as has 
Beth Egan. Miss Egan is acting as 
publicity director. 


> William E. Weiss, Jr., has joined 


Hirestra “Laboratories, New York, 
N. Y., as president. He was formerly 
president of Alba Pharmaceutical Co. 
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Robert I. Rheinstrom, founder, will 
continue to be active in company 
management. It has been announced 
that an expansion is under way 
caused by the growing sales of the 
line Endocreme. 


> Dr. 
head of the product research staff of 
Alfred D. McKelvy Co., New York, 
N. Y. Dr. Pacini is a member of the 
Industry Advisory Committee for the 
Cosmetic Industry of the Office of 
Price Administration. 


Albert Pacini has been made 


> Alfred D. McKelvy, founder, and 
until recently, president of the Alfred 
D. McKelvy Co., manufacturers of 
Seaforth Toilet- 
ries, has an- 
nounced the for- 
mation of a new 
company, Vic- 
Ltd., to 
manufacture and 
distribute 
fumes and cos- 


toria 
pe r- 


metics under the 
name Etcetera. 
The new com- 
pany has taken 
offices at 630 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


Alfred D. McKelvy 


> Irene McKnight has joined Vita 
Ray, Jersey City, N. J., as merchan- 
dise director. Until recently, she had 
been associated with Harried Hub- 
bard Ayer, Inc., for over eleven years, 
and before that with Helena Rubin- 
stein and the Walgreen Co. 


> Jacques Jugeat has flown to Paris 
and plans on visiting throughout 
France and England. He will investi- 
gate the perfume situation. Mr. 
Jugeat is vice-president of Lucien Le- 
long, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


> Ella Mae Carnev has joined the 
Scandia Cosmetic Corp., New York, 
N. Y., as sales representative in the 
eastern territory. She had previously 
been associated with the Paul Drei- 
fuss sales organization and with Ogil- 
vie Sisters. 


>» Helen Carolan has been appointed 
salon manager of the Primrose House 
salon at 379 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. She had been associated with 
Helena Rubinstein for several years 
before coming with Primrose House. 


> M. Hirschfield has joined Farel 
Destin, Inc., New York, N. Y., as 


sales manager of the retail division. 


> George B. Dermody has rejoined 
Richard Hudnut and has been as- 
signed to his old territory in New 
York. Mr. Dermody joined the U. S. 
Coast Guard as a lieutenant (j.g.) in 
May, 1942 and was released as a 
lieutenant commander after having 
served in New York, Corpus Christi 
and in the Pacific. He has been re- 
elected to the board of governors of 
the Foragers, and is chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 


> Walter E. Bell has been made sales 
manager of Paramount Cosmetics, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. He had for- 
merly been connected with Yardley, 
the House of Westmore, Frederick 
Stearns and Park & Tilford. 


> Henry Pine, New York representa- 
tive for Edward Remus & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., has returned from 
a three months’ stay 
where he opened a branch office at 
209 South State St. for the firm. 
After having completed the necessary 


in Chicago 


arrangements, he left Harry Gooby in 
charge of that office. 


> Pauline Foster has been appointed 
Eastern sales director for Colonial 
Dames, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. She 
resigned recently as sales manager of 
the department store division of Rev- 
lon Products Corp., with which com- 
pany she had been associated for the 
past nine years. She will make her 


headquarters in New York, N. Y. 


> John S. Schulte, until recently a 
major in the Finance Department of 
the U. S. Army, has been elected vice- 
president and treasurer of the All- 
fabric Tintex and toiletries division 
of Park & Tilford, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Mr. Schulte, who was also 
elected vice-president and director of 
the parent company, served as di- 
rector of the Army’s Post Fiscal Divi- 
sion at Fort Jay, N. Y., from Oct., 
1942 to Jan. 30, 1946. 
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> Stuart O. Fiedler has become man- 
Pager of the South Chicago branch of 
Bjorksten Laboratories, Chicago, IIl. 
"He was previously connected with 
Burgess Laboratories, and with E. I. 
‘du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


» Carl Gardiner, vice-president in 


charge of sales and advertising of 

Schnefel Bros. Corp., Newark, N. J., 

has just returned from a trip to Chi- 
A cago and Dayton. 


> >William L. Schultz, president of 
© Shulton, Inc., New York, N. Y., has 
returned to his offices at 630 Fifth 

Ave., after a trip to Palm Beach, Fla. 


>H. L. Darlington, president of A. H. 
Wirz, Inc., Chester, Pa., arrived in 
Havana, Cuba, recently by Clipper, 
for a conference with Roberto Ortiz 
Planos. The latter firm has repre- 
sented Wirz in Cuba for more than 
fifty years. 


>Sy B. Rubin has joined Parfums 
D’Orsay, New York, N. Y., as South- 
western representative. He was form- 
erly with Worth, Vigny and Suzanne 


FEL. CALEOONIA 8-1 TOC ES 


perfumes. James S. Bryan will rep- 
resent Parfums D’Orsay in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, lowa and Nebraska. 
Mr. Bryan has recently been released 
from the Army with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. 


> Dr. Dan Dahle, former U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration official, has 
been appointed research director at 
the Hillside, 
N. J., plant of 
Bristol - Myers 
Co., New York, 
N. Y. Dr. Dahle 
was connected 
with the F. D. A. 
for 18 years be- 
fore _ resigning. 
He entered the 
governmental 
1928 
as chief chemist 
at the Savannah, Ga., laboratory after 
having been assistant state chemist in 
Florida for four years. He trans- 
ferred to Washington, D. C., as chief 
research chemist in 1932, and for the 
past eight years has been head of the 
Cosmetic Division. 


service in 
Dr. Dan Dahle 


PLDLEPEP TEED AED Pade t ete seeores + rrmre em 


> Ronald Clarkson has opened an of- 
fice at 1905 Grant Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., where he wili act as a tablet 
consultant. Mr. Clarkson was for- 
merly associated with F. J. Stokes 
Machine Co. 
formula development, _ production 
methods and plant layout on all types 
of compressed and coated tablets. 


His service will cover 


> Manuel Bustillo has been appointed 
advertising manager for Latin-Amer- 
ica for Bristol-Myers Co., New York, 
\. Y. Mr. Bustillo has been active 
in advertising in Latin-America for 
the past ten years. 


> Mortimer H. Hirschfield, formerly 
associated with Primrose House and 
Helena Rubenstein, has been appoini- 
ed retail sales manager of Farel 
Destin Corp., New York, N. Y. Ed- 
ward Sumner has been made as- 
sistant sales manager oi farel 
Destin’s salon division. 


> P. G. Pattinson has been appointed 
a director of Bourjois, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Pattinson is the 
managing director of Bourjois, Ltd. 


Joun POwEtL & CO. ISG. 
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Large production facilities make it possible to control the quality of 


Powco Brand and offer an economical, standardized, superior soap 


adaptable to many formulas. As soon as special imported oils are 


again available we will offer a wider selection of titres, etc. 


Consider POWCO BRAND—and make it your choice for a better 


quality, more economical, pulverized Neutral Soap. 


JOHN POWELL & Co. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


One Park Ave. 
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>M. M. Ricketts has been appointed 
general sales manager of William R. 
Warner & Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 
He joined the company in 1945 as 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of Standard Laboratories, which 
position he will continue to hold. 


> Franz Bogner has established a con- 
sulting laboratory at 24 East 21st St., 
New York, N. Y. He had been asso- 
ciated with Elizabeth Arden for 11 
years as chemist in charge of research 
and production. The service offered 
by the new laboratory covers produc- 
tion development from laboratory to 
factory. 


> Mayor and Mrs. Luis de Hoyos of 
Monticello, N. Y., recently announced 
the betrothal of their daughter, 
Rose Marie de Hoyos, to Frederick 
Anthony Dormer. No wedding date 
has been set. Miss de Hoyos attended 
Virginia Intermont School, and was 
graduated from Edgewood Park 
Junior College. Mr. Dormer was re- 
cently discharged from the U. S. 
Coast Guard after six years of ser- 
vice. He is a graduate of St. Dennis 
and Yonkers High School. 





Luis de Hoyos has been mayor of 
Monticello for twelve years and is 
chairman of the Sullivan County Re- 
publican Committee. He has been 
chairman of the New York State 
Mayor’s Reception Committee for 
Distinguished Latin-American Guests, 
and was technical adviser to the U. S. 





Rose Marie de Hoyos 


Luis de Hoyos 


delegation at the Inter-American Con- 
gress of Municipalities when it last 
convened in Santiago, Chile. Mr. de 
Hoyos is an established expert on eco- 
nomic, political and industrial affairs 
in Latin America. He is manager and 
secretary of the Synfleur Scientific 
Laboratories, Inc., Monticello, N. Y. 





Ill -has 


> Mark B. Byron joined 
Yardley of London, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., as advertising manager. Mr, 
Byron, a Lieutenant Commander jp 
the U. S. Navy until his recent re. 
lease, served as public relations off. 
cer in Miami, Fla., and at Camp 
Peary, Williamsburg, Va. Prior to 
his assignment at Camp Peary, he 
was commanding officer of the U. §, 
S. PC 1084, engaged in Atlantic con. 
voy duty and anti-submarine war. 
fare. Before entering the Navy, Mr. 
Byron was president of Mark Byron, 
Inc., a Miami, Fla., advertising 
agency, In 1940 he was president of 
the Miami Advertising Club. Previ- 
ous to this, he was advertising man- 
ager of the Banker’s Trust Co., of 


New York. 


> Leonard F. Hartman has been ap- 
pointed research assistant in the 
chemical engineering department of 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, where he is working for a 
twelve-month period on a Procter & 
Gamble Co. research project on a 
method of manufacturing soap to 
eliminate moisture content. He is a 


combat engineer veteran. 





OIL ORRIS ROOT LIQUID ABSOLUTE 
ORRIS CONCRETE 





Genuine Orris Products are now in sufficiently good supply to 


ORRIS OLEORESIN (Resinoid) 


enable perfumers to incorporate them in their compositions again. 


Experience demonstrates that none of the substitutes for Orris 
are wholly satisfactory in giving the characteristic Orris note. 
It is therefore fortunate that these well known Bush specialties 


LONDON 
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are now readily available. 


W. J. BUSH & CO., Inc. 


ESSENTIAL OILS ... AROMATIC CHEMICALS ... NATURAL FLORAL PRODUCTS 


LINDEN, N. J. 


11 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


MITCHAM 


NATIONAL CITY, CAL. 





WIDNES 
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>Charles Luckman, executive vice- 
president of Lever Brothers Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., advised the more care- 
ful training of salesmen in an ad- 
dress last month before a meeting of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association in Chicago. During the 
Luck- 
man said, “The only way to train 
salesmen is right out in the retail 
store. An experienced sales manager 


course of his address, Mr. 


should accompany each new man 
into the field and train the neophyte 
on the principle, “Don’t do as I say, 


do as I do.” 


> Margaret Wyman has been appoint- 
ed to the newly created post of retail 
training counsellor of Lentheric, Inc.., 
New York, N. Y. 


nounced that a more highly intensi- 


It has been an- 


fed training program for sales per- 
sonnel will be under the able direction 


of Miss Wyman. 


>S. Maxfield Palmer, recently dis- 
charged from the U. S. Army, where 
he attained the rank of Lieutenant. 
has returned to Solon Palmer, New 
York, N. Y. He is sales and advertis- 
ing manager. 


Dr. Donald B. Keyes, director of re- 
search for the Heyden Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y., addressing the Sales- 
men’s Assn. of the American Chemical 
Society at the Roosevelt Hotel, April 25. 
His topic was “Industrial Intelligence in 

Germany.” 


> Edward Sagarin of Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Inc., New York, N. Y., and 
author of “The Science and Art of 
Perfumery,” was guest lecturer re- 
cently on essential oils and perfumes 
to the class conducted by Professor 
Curt P. Wimmer at the College of 
Pharmacy, Columbia University. 


>Frank G. Fanning has resigned 
from N. I. Malmstrom & Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., where he had been a jun- 
ior partner and sales manager. He 
had been associated with the com- 
pany for twenty-six years. 


> Robert C. Senior, son of the late 
C. L. Senior. one of the founders of 
the Florasynth 
York, N. Y., has returned to his po- 
sition in the company’s sales organ- 
ization after a leave-of-absence of 
over five years, during which time he 
served with the Army Air Forces. 
Mr. Senior saw action in North Africa 
where, as an anti-aircraft machine 
gunner, he was awarded two Bronze 
Battle Stars for participation in two 
major campaigns. He also served in 
In addition to his 
campaign stars Mr. 


Laboratories, New 


South America. 
Senior was 
awarded the American Defense rib- 
bon, the American Theater Ribbon 
and the European Theater Ribbon. 
Mr. Senior has been with the firm for 
some time and is looking forward 
with much pleasure to 
friendships among his own and his 
father’s old acquaintances in the 
trade. 


renewing 


REPETITION 


Repetition makes reputation. That is why leading nationally advertised 
brands must repeatedly deliver perfect products. 
As the source of supply to a long list of the best cosmetic houses, we 
have steadily maintained the superiority of their output. 


A line on your letterhead brings convincing samples of quality at a price. 


230 West 17th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Lipstick 
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Eyeshadow 


KELTON 


Cosmetic Compan y 


Rouge 


Mascara 


819 Santee Street 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Powder, etc. 
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* 


CYCLODONE 





SINNAMON 


SMA 


DEVELOPED FOR FLORAL BOUQUETS AND COMPOSITIONS 
* 


Especially Interesting in Conjunction 
With Narecisse, Clematis and Jasmine 


SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 
TRIAL POUND $20.00 


* 
SYNFLEUR SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


MONTICELLO, N. Y. 


New York City Experimental Laboratory * * * 509 Madison Ave. * * * EL. 54757 


NEW YORK - ATLANTA - DETROIT - CHICAGO - HAVANA - MEXICO, D. F. - BUENOS AIRES - RIO DE JANEIRO 
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> Ralph Moore has returned to New 
York after a leisurely trip to Cali- 
fornia with Mrs. Moore, where they 
visited his parents. While enroute to 
the West Coast Mr. and Mrs. Moore 
were the guests of Mr. Claypool, 
president of the House for Men, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Mr. Moore is vice-president 
and general manager of Gaston de 
Paris, New York, N. Y. He will also 
manage the Eastern sales division of 
the House for Men. Mr. Moore’s 
previous associations include Coty, 
Inc., Seaforth Toiletries and Frances 
Denney. 


>J. Kenneth Craver has been ap- 





> Miss Frances Curry has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of Revlon’s salons 
which include the Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. shop and the Miami 
Beach shop. Miss Curry has been 
associated with the firm for the past 
six years. 


> Luther L. Yaeger has joined the 
staff of the Bjorksten Laboratories, 
Chicago, Ill., as a research chemical 
engineer in the plastics department. 
Mr. Yaeger was formerly associated 
with the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Co. 


> Lawrence W. Carter has been ap- 


pointed coordinator of plasticizers 
and resins for the Organic Chemi- 
cals Division of the Monsanto Chem- 
cal Co. He has specialized in re- 
search work in plastics, plasticizers 
and catalytic hydrogenations at Mon- 
santo since 1938. Mr. Craver is a 
graduate of Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal and received the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science at Syracuse University. 
In 1943, he founded the Plastics Club 
of St. Louis. Mr. Craver is a native 


of Jonesboro, Ill. 


Helena Rubinstein is shown above depart- 
ing for Paris on the Constellation. She 
expects to remain in Paris about six 
weeks, returning to France and England 


in the late Summer. Mme. Rubinstein 
took with her some much needed sup- 
plies for the babies of France. 


> A. A. Lawrence was recently elected 
president of the Chemical Club of 
New England. Mr. Lawrence is con- 
nected with the Boston office of the 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


pointed director of research and de 
velopment for Ogilvie Sisters Lab 
oratories, Inc., New York, N. Y. He 
was formerly associated with the Na- 
tional Lead Company Research Lab- 


oratories. 


>Bernard Freitag, formerly in 
charge of the drug division, Revlon 
Products Corp., New York, N. Y., 
has been promoted to assistant sales 
manager of the retail division, which 
includes drug and department stores. 


A? sasoue Vile PLYMOUTH 


ZINC STEARATE U. S. P. 
IS BEST FOR DRUGS AND COSMETICS 


1 Backed by the longest commercial Stearate 
manufacturing experience in America. . 
M. W Parsons offer you this new product as 
the finest Zinc Stearate that can be made. 


5. It enables your face powder to retain the 
same odor that you give it. 


6. A smooth, light, fluffy texture has been 


finall d definitel hieved. 
2 Years of research have made possible a ee 


particularly white product 7 Tested independently it shows the follow- 


ing results: ARSENIC (Gutzeit and Spectro- 
graphic Test) .. Not Found. LEAD (Spectro- 
graphic Determination) ... 1.7 parts per million. 


3. Special production methods . . . developed 
over more than a quarter of a century 


have made it ODORLESS 


4 It will not develop offensive odors even it 
kept for a long period 





8. The reputation and record of M. W. Parsons 
assure you of Uniformity in all shipments. 


We also manufacture a superlative grade of PLYMOUTH MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


M. W. PARSONS 
99 BEEKMAN STREET J Telephone BEEKMAN 3-3162—3163—3164 


NEW YORK, N. Y. U Ss. A and PLYMOUTH ORGANIC LABORATORIES, Inc. _Cable Address. PARSONOILS, NEW YORK 
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SEND FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND COMPLETE CATALOG 


Magnus, Magee s Rerwano,ine. 


SINCE 1895... ONE OF THE WORED'S GREATEST SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL O1LS 
16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. + 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


| San Francisco: Braun-Knecht-Heimanp-Co. - Los Angeles: Braun Corp. - Seattle, Portland, Spokane: Van Waters & Rogers, tne, * Canada: Richardson Agencies, Ltd., Veroete} 
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NEWS and EVENTS 


Andre Firmenich in Europe 
After Instructive Visit 


Andre Firmenich, of Firmenich et 

Cie, Geneva, Switzerland, returned to 
Europe May 5 by airplane after a 
visit of several 
weeks to the New 
York and Chica- 
go offices of Fir- 
menich & Co., 
United State rep- 
resentatives of 
this well-known 
Swiss producer 
of perfume spe- 
cialties and aro- 
matic chemicals. 
This was Mr. 
Firmenich’s first visit here since the 
Fall of 1941; prior to the war he was 
a frequent visitor to the American 
trade. His visit here supplemented 
the celebration of Firmenich et Cie’s 
fiftieth year in the field of perfumery 
and aromatic chemistry. 
‘At a reception given in his honor 
at the Gramercy Park Hotel, New 
York, May 2, Mr. Firmenich dis- 
cussed the company’s war-time ex- 
periences. Although the company is 
still faced with some difficulty in ob- 
taining raw material supplies, Mr. 
Firmenich declared that affairs in 
Switzerland were progressively ap- 
proaching a normal basis. He ex- 
pressed particular pride in his com- 
pany’s ability to maintain uninter- 
rupted deliveries from Switzerland to 
America throughout the war years. 

Shipping facilities for export of 
perfume specialties from Switzerland 
as well as transportation of basic in- 
gredients from outside sources are 
improving constantly. “In the early 
days of the war,” said Mr. Firmenich, 
“our merchandise moved through the 
Italian port of Genoa but after Genoa 
was rendered useless, we were able to 
devise means of transit across France, 
Spain and Portugal for exit from the 
port of Lisbon.” Much of the over- 
land carriage on this route was done 
by motor lorries. Except for the loss 
of one small shipment in Genoa, the 
company did not lose a kilo of mer- 


Andre Firmenich 
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chandise throughout the entire war. 

Laboratory ingenuity played an 
important part in the company’s war- 
“On more than 
one occasion,” Mr. Firmenich de- 
clared, “hitherto unused by-products 
and residual surplus materials were 
utilized and the results enabled us to 
care for our American customers in 
a normal manner.” The company’s 
creative work, which is under the di- 
rection of Dr. Roger Firmenich, was 
not halted during the war and one of 
the most important developments to 
result from this effort will appear on 
the American market in the Fall in 
the form of a synthetic civettone 
which Mr. Firmenich states will be 
identical in performance with natural 
civettone. The company has already 
commenced construction of the intri- 
cate manufacturing unit required for 
its commercial production. 

The Geneva laboratories have also 
developed a line of unusually fine 
flavor materials to appear under the 
Chuit, Haef label. These flavors have 
gained wide acceptance abroad dur- 
ing the past years and are synon- 
ymous with the high quality reputa- 
tion that the house of Firmenich has 
enjoyed over the last half-century. 


time performance. 


Brooks Honored 
By T.G.A. 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Toilet Goods Assn. 
Inc., prior to the annual convention 
on May 15, 16 
Oo a: a 
Brooks who is 
completing his 
tenth consecutive 
term as _presi- 
dent, announced 
that he would not 
stand for re-elec- 
tion. 

The Board then 
adopted the reso- 
lution that in 
recognition of his outstanding ser- 
vices he be elected honorary chair- 
man of the Board of the Association 
as long as he shall be a member. 


H. L. Brooks 


Dr. Alexander 
Katz & Co. Formed 


Dr. Alexander E. Katz and Leonard 
Katz, associated with Florasynth 
Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
retired March 15, 
as chairman of 
the board and 
one of the vice- 
presidents, _re- 
spectively. They 
will engage in 
their own busi- 
ness under the 
trade name “Dr. 
Alexander Katz 
& Co., Essential 
Aromatics,” with 
a regular staff, maintaining a manu- 
facturing plant in Los Angeles and 
principal offices at 4641-3 Hollywood 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., and 304 
East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Branch offices will be maintained at 
948 Howard St., San Francisco, 
Calif., in Dallas, Seattle, New Or- 
leans, and other principal cities 
throughout the United States. 

Florasynth Laboratories will con- 
tinue to operate its business as here- 
tofore with its regular staff, maintain- 
ing its principal offices and labora- 
tory as heretofore at 1513 Olmstead 
Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y., with 
branches in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and other cities 
throughout the United States, and 
with affiliated companies in Canada 
and Mexico. 


Dr. A. E. Katz 


DCAT Meeting to View 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Laws 


Unification of Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Laws and Regulations will be 
the subject discussed by Carson Gray 
Frailey, DCAT representative and 
specialist in food, drug and cosmetic 
law, at the luncheon meeting to be 
held by the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades Section of the New 
York Board of Trade, Inc., on May 
22nd. 

The luncheon will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 
Reservations should be made early. 
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Seven super-salesmen, these BLUE RIVER All-In-One 
Containers, designed exclusively for the Richford 
Corp., manufacturers of fine glass bottles, are a bril- 
liant addition to the large collection of distinctive 
containers created for prominent manulacturers in 
many varying lines 


0 the bottle-maker said to the package-maker... 


“Why wait for each other...and keep 
customers waiting for us both? Let’s 
get together, and show ’em REAL 
SERVICE!” 

So they did just that! Today, work- 
ing brain to brain and hand to hand, 
the Blue River Plastics Mfg. Corp., 
creators of the All-In-One plexiglass 
package, and the Richford Corp., art- 
ists in glass, give you a sparkling 
combination to dress up your product 
for BOTH quick counter sales...and 
long admired home use. 

Effective immediately, the Richford 
Corp. becomes sole distributor for the 


famous dual-purpose containers, cre- 
ated by F. J. Nussbaum and manufac- 
tured by Blue River. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

ON BOTTLES AND PACKAGES 

No waiting for bottles... or contain- 
ers. The complete package... bottle 
and container... is delivered right on 
the dot! Note: All lovely, lasting 
Nussbaum -designed containers, like 
those shown here, are ““Exclusives’’... 
individually designed for leading per- 
fumers and cosmetic houses, 


BLUE RIVER PLASTICS 


MANUFACTURING A 
Fabricators and Designers 
329 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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CORPORATION 
of Plastic Originals 
WaAlker 5-2679 


NEW IDEAS 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR YOU 


Looking for bottles plus containers? 
Or just containers in crystal clear 
plexiglass or a gorgeous array of 
jewel colors? We can shorten your 
search! 

You'll welcome our young, fresh 
slant on your packaging problem. 
How about having a Richford repre- 
sentative suggest distinctive bottle 
and container designs — and explain 
how your Nussbaum-designed “Ex- 
clusive” can go into “prompt deliv- 


ery” production? Of course, no obli- 


gation to you. 


RICHFORD 


221 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y.*ALgonquin 4-6311 > Cable: “RICHFORD, N.Y.” 
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W. Lengsfelder and E. Poons 
Organize Fleuroma, Inc. 


Fleuroma Inc. has been organized 
by Dr. Walter Lengsfelder and Eman- 
uel Poons with offices and laborator- 
ies at 73 Sullivan St., New York, 
N. Y., to specialize in the creation 
and manufacture of perfume oils for 
the perfumery, cosmetic and soap in- 
dustries. 

Walter Lengsfelder, president, is 
perfumer and chief chemist, and 
Emanuel Poons is general manager 
and director of sales. Both have had 
many years of experience in the 
essential oil, aromatic chemical and 
perfumery industries. 

Walter Lengsfelder was graduated 
from the Technical College of Vienna 
with the degree of chemical engineer 
and pursued his graduate study at 
the University of Paris. He then se- 
cured employment in the laborator- 
ies of leading perfume houses in 
France and other European coun- 
tries. Subsequently he entered the 
raw material field specializing in es- 
sential oils and aromatic chemicals. 
In 1933 he joined the organization 
of Polak & Schwarz in Holland, serv- 


ing as chief perfumer, where he won 
a reputation for his creation of many 
distinctive specialties. In 1940 he 


Walter Lengsfelder Emanuel Poons 
made a trip to South America, where 
for a year he made a thorough study 
of the most important markets. He 
then came to this country where he 
was in charge of the perfumery de- 
partment of the American branch 
with which he has been associated 
up until some weeks ago when he es- 
tablished his own company. _Inci- 
dentally, unknown to most of his 
many friends, Walter Lengsfelder is 
a skilled painter whose oil paintings 
have met with considerable acclaim 
in various exhibitions. 

Emanuel Poons has been in the 


trade for 17 years following his grad- 
uation from Amsterdam College 
when he joined Polak & Schwarz. In 
1936 he came to America to serve in 
an executive capacity in the Ameri- 
can branch of the company with 
which he has been connected until the 
organization of Fleuroma, Inc. 

The company occupies the entire 
building at 73 Sullivan St., which 
has been equipped especially to meet 
the needs of the concern. Executive 
and sales offices are located on the 
third floor; spacious research and 
manufacturing laboratories are on 
the second floor; and the blending, 
storage, receiving and shipping de- 
partments are on the ground floor 
of the building. 


CPSEA Announces 
Golf Program 


The golf auxiliary of the Chicago 
Perfumery Soap & Extract Assn., un- 
der the co-chairmanship of J. A. 
Gauer and James Leavitt has an- 
nounced five tournaments for the 
coming season. 

The list of courses includes Mid- 
lothian, Skycrest, Olympia Fields, 
Medinah and Rolling Green. 
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Use 


NORTHWESTERN 
ETHYL BUTYRATE 


when this ester is called for in your formulae. 


For many years more than half of the Ethyl 


Butyrate sold in this country has been man- 


THE LARGEST 


MAKERS OF 


of our product. 


BUTYRIC 


ETHER IN 


ufactured by us — proof of the fine quality 


THE WORLD 


The NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO. 


WAUWATOSA, WISCONSIN 


INCORPORATED 
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American Perfumer 
9 East 38th St. co 
New York, N. Y. 
di 
Gentlemen: N 
It is indeed « pleasure to inform you st 
of the amesing results we obteined from our Janwry full ¥ 
page advertisement in the AMERICAN PERFUMER for our client ol 
the F. J. Nussbaum Company. 
VI 
In #11 our experience with trade mge- 
tine advertising this insertion in your magazine was u- 
doubdtedly the strongest pulling one we have ever known. C 
Tt must heve been only a dey thet the magazine was pub- 
lished that we began to receive inquiries both by tele- a 
phone. and mail. Now ten days after we are happy to re- 
port that we have received over forty inquiries to our ad 
fran every section of the country. And gore important, 
many of the inquiries are being converted into seles. 
I wish to thenk you personally for your 
so new 















PROOF that if you have a product or service to 
sell manufacturers of perfumes, cosmetics and Janes ¥. Fishel 
toilet preparations, the medium to use to reach 
interested and active buyers is 


THE AMERICAN PERFUMER 


As Jasper, Lynch & Fishel, Inc., the agency for F. J. Nussbaum & Co., write: 


PAK 





"In all our experience with trade magazine advertising this insertion in your magazine was un- 
doubtedly the strongest pulling one we have ever known. It must have been only a day that the 
magazine was published that we began to receive inquiries both by telephone and mail. Now, 
ten days after, we are happy to report that we have received over forty inquiries from every 
section of the country. And, more important, many of the inquiries are being converted into sales. 


THE AMERICAN PERFUMER is the only publication devoted exclusively to the problems of manu- 
facture and merchandising of perfumes, cosmetics and toilet preparations. The buyers in this 
industry read each issue attentively. 


Ask us for details on the market potential of your product in this major industry. Write today! 





THE AMERICAN PERFUMER & ESSENTIAL OIL REVIEW 


A Robbins Publication — there are nine others, each a leader in_ its field 


9 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, .: 
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Olive Oil for 
Soybean Oil 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced that 5000 metric 
tons of soybean oil will be allocated 
for export to Spain. In return, the 
Spanish government has agreed to 
make available 5000 metric tons of 
olive oil for export to the United 
States. This allocation is for the 
April-June quarter. 

A similar arrangement has been 
concluded with Syria and with Leba- 
non whereby an exchange is to be 
made of 200 metric tons each of soy- 
bean oil for olive oil. The period 


covered is the April-June quarter. 


Coty Furthers Selective Shown above of the newly clected officers of the Publicity Committee of the Chicago 

cas . Drug & Chemical Association are: Joe Shine; Louis L. Birdsall; John J. Walsh; Dale Ruedig; 
Distribution Plan Talmadge Tribble; William H. Schutte; Harry Dunning; Edward M. Heizer; Joseph S. 

Coty, Inc., New York, N. Y., has Gauer; Harry S. Pierson; Herbert Sigler; Charles R. O’Malley; Al Starshak; Sam Culbert- 
completed a detailed survey of retail son; Dr. N. J. Gothard; Ralph Olson; T. J. Callahan; Walter Johnson and Arthur Schulz. 
drug stores handling its products in Committees have been appointed to determine the best way in which the association 
may aid returning veterans, and to award a plaque annually to the member that makes 


New York City. This survey has re- tio ; ; ; ae 
: ; the greatest contribution during the year to the industry, community or the association. 


sulted in retaining only 1300 stores 
out of a total of 4000 which had pre- selected stores maintain a “construc- applied nationally. It is expected that 
viously carried the Coty line. tive merchandising service.” - about two and one-half years will be 

Further checks will be made by a The system which has been required for the transfer to the new 
Coty representative to see that the launched in New York will now be system. 


ENHANCE 
The Beauty of 


YOUR 1 DRAM AND 2 DRAM 


PERFUME 
BOTTLES 


Lend crowning distinction to your bottles with the last 

word in exquisite Cap Designs by RICHFORD Crafts- 

men. The beauty of this modern line of sleek, gleam- 

ing Capstyles is indeed outstanding. Each Cap is 

made of solid brass, polished to a permanent gold- 

— like lustrous finish that cannot be matched by any- 
eel. thing on the market today. 


———_¢_ BA ; 
BILT MORE 19 mm 13 mm Samples furnished upon request. Immediate deliv- 
= mm ery of all Capstyles illustrated. 
HROOM ym gr of ¢ apstyles utustra 
MUS 


Sizes: 
p 
{ 


221 FOURTH AVE. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. ALGONQUIN 4-631] 
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Represented in: CHICAGO, ILL. —— ST. LOUIS, MO. —— KANSAS CITY, MO. — CLEVELAND, OHIO —— LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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The Product of a good Craftsman needs no recommendation. 


He who knows how to produce BEAUTY will have people 


seeking his door. The Diaphanous thing of moonshine we call 
ee a 
ee Me Mi MMT et el 
not because they carried woolen threads woven together — 
but because they brought BEAUTY. 


The Nucleus and Essence of that quality of Perfection is found 


DEVOTION 


ee 


PERFUMES ano TOILET WATERS 


bMS iC+ (mm Lola 


We humbly submit this FRAGRANCE 
mete Lit tae Mey ie tee) ae 


Understanding in Heart. 


TM eet ba leh) 
eT RU Lh Me hele 

CTT UME CMe eth) 

Link together Soul with Soul 


TT heh ag 


SPARHAWK CO. 


ee ea ee 
bial ae) 

PMU ee: MILT 
soul 

One thought of thee puts all the 
pomp to flight 

Priests, tapers, temples swim 
before my sight. 

Pt Ulla) 1 








PUREST 


U. S. P. Sweet California 





» BULK 


Our new department is ready to 


Cold Pressed 





supply the perfume and cos- 





metic industry with perfumes 
and toilet waters in bulk, com- 
posed to specifications. 


| 

| For complete details on this un- 
| usual service, Write or Wire... 
TODAY!! 


Tee mete 
ae) dl De 


Standard Drag Company, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 


Pharmaceuticals and Specialties 


285-295 BADGER AVE. NEWARK 8, N. J. 
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Winthrop Chemical 
Grant 

A grant of $2,500 has been made 
to the Alton Ochsner Medical Foun- 
dation by Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. The purpose 
of the grant, which will operate for 
one year, is to support investigations 
to be carried out in the Foundation’s 
Department of Chemistry under Dr. 
Otto Schales. 


New Directors on 
Givaudan-Delawanna Board 


Ralph M. Stevenson, sales mana- 
ger; Harold F. Duffy, treasurer; and 
Dr. Max Luthy, production manager; 
have been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 


New York, N. Y. 


Ingham New Chairman 
Of BIMS of Boston 


At a recent meeting of the BIMS 
of Boston C. 
elected chairman and E. E. Aldrich 
became treasurer. The new executive 
committee consists of: C. Ernest 
Ingham, chairman, Stephen W. Hig- 
gins, Frank Langlois, C. M. Roper, 


Ernest Ingham was 


Herbert Stephens and Joseph Man- 
ning. 

The retiring chairman, M. J. Pete 
Niles, was rewarded for his good 
work by being elected an honorary 
member. Martin F.-Schultes is also 
an honorary member. 

Three outings have been planned 
for the coming season, one each to 
be held in June, July and Sept. 


ADCAM Golf 
Schedule Announced 


The Allied Drug and Cosmetic 
Assn. of Michigan has announced a 
series of five golf meets to be held on 
Tuesdays at the Birmingham Country 
Club. The scheduled dates are: May 
28, June 25, July 23, Aug. 27 and 
Sept. 24. 


Some Cosmetic 
Prices Reported 


Ralph Kennedy of Mitchell, Hutch- 
ins & Co., ex-U. S. Navy, has reported 
on cosmetic prices in the Philippines. 

He states that an ordinary lipstick 
sells for $10, shaving powder is listed 
at $2.50 per can, and good face rouge 
and face powder are selling for $5 to 
$25, depending upon the brand. 


THE ANSWER 


to 





The City of New York and the Avenue of the - 
Americas honored John Lahoud, president of 
Para-Ti Corp., recently at a luncheon given 
at the Hotel Pierre. Shown above are Blaine 
Faber, accepting a plaque in Mr. Lahoud’s 
name; Rodney Gibson, director of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the City of New 
York; and Col. V. Clement Jenkins, president 
of the Avenue of the Americas Assn. 


Multiform Essential 
Oils Co. Formed 


Multiform Essential Oils Co., Inc., 
has been formed in Los Angeles 
County, with a capital of $25,000. 
Directors are: J. W. Jean, Adele Hen- 
drickson and John J. Wilson. The 
new corporation is represented by 
Joseph Doyle, 215 West Fifth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Your Hydroxycitronellal Problem 





Re 
Wines 


= 
fm 


O 
il 


PAN 


is 


HYDRO NO. 10 


* 


Your inquiry is invited 


Phone Murray Hill 5-0250 


= ' 
23 RENE FORSTER COMPANY, INC. 


= 404 Fo 


Aromatic Chemicals and Essential Oils 
urth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Cable Address "Renfoils" New York 
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VAN SCHAACK | 3 








Alpha Amylcinnamic Aldehyde 
Amy! Salicylate 7 
Benzaldehyde N. F. : 
Benzylidineacetone 
Benzoic Acid U.S.P. & Tech. | 
Cinnamic Aldehyde N. F. Vil . 

Cinnamic Alcohol | 

Heptaldehyde 
Heptylidineacetone 


Methyl Benzoate 


YOUR INQUIRIES INVITED 


VAN SCHAACK CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


3430 Henderson St. Chicago 18 
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Stanton Laboratories 
Incorporates 


The partnership of Michael A. 
Stanton. Bettie Stanton and Mathilda 
Kline, heretofore trading as Stanton 
Laboratories, 227 Krams Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been dissolved. Stan- 
ton Laboratories, Inc., of the same 
address has taken over all business 
assets and liabilities of the formerly 
existing company. 


Aromatic Products 
Laboratories to New Rochelle 


Aromatic Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., has moved its labora- 
tories and warehouse to New Ro- 
chelle. The executive and sales offices 
remain in New York and the plant 
in Springdale, Conn. 


Kolmar Laboratories 
Opens Hollywood Plant 


Kolmar Laboratories, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has opened a new plant in 
Hollywood, which is in charge of 
R. F. G. Byington. The new addition 
makes six different plants set up for 
the manufacture and distribution of 
private label cosmetics. 


Healy and MacMillan New 
Colgate Vice-Presidents 


At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J., Robert 
E. Healy was elected vice-president 
in charge of advertising of the com- 
pany. 





Robert E. Healy 


Hugh R. MacMillan 


Mr. Healy joined the advertising 
department of the firm in 1934, and 
was named advertising manager in 
1942. Before joining Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co. he was a member of 
the advertising department of the 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

At the same meeting Hugh R. Mac- 
Millan, Jr., was elected vice-president 


in charge of production. Mr. Mac- 
Millan, who attended the University 
of Missouri, joined the company in 
1941 as chief industrial engineer. 
Later he became superintendent of 
the Jersey City plant and following 
that, domestic production superin- 
tendent. Mr. MacMillan was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
company, which position he held un- 
til his election as vice-president. 


Bombi, Inc., 
Moves 


Bombi, Inc., New York, N. Y., has 
moved to new quarters at 500 Fifth 


Ave. 


Cosmetic Catalogs Needed 


The American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Rangoon, Burma, has re- 
quested by airgram that catalogs 
on cosmetics be sent to it due to 
complete destruction of all records 
and archives by the Japanese. 

The Consulate General, only re- 
cently reopened, will index and 
display these catalogs to advan- 
tage. 








BENJ. FRENCH, INC. 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1914... AGENTS FOR: DESCOLLONGES FRERES, Lyons, France 
Jasmix Lilac Isoflor B. 
Jasmin de Provence Lilac No. 58 
Fleurs d’Oranger de Provence Orris D. F. 
* 
160 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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Tell us your problem — in complete con- 
fidence of course — and we will show you 


some surprising solutions to it. 


SEND US WITHOUT OBLIGATION: 

C1] Sample for Clear Liquid Foaming Shampoos 
J Sample for Milky Liquid Foaming Shampoos 
[] Sample for Cream Paste Foaming Shampoos 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS a i eceipiad 
|: a ee ee 
BY. 





WE MAKE 


May, 1946 


THE EMULSOL CORPORATION @ 
59 EAST MADISON STREET - CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


BASIC MATERIALS 


PERFUME 


SPECIALTIES 


© 
BUSH AROMATICS 


INCORPORATED 


136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cable address: ARROBUSH 
Telephone: WOrth 2-6557 
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Arden Employees 
Against Union 


The employees of Elizabeth Arden 
and Elizabeth Arden Sales Corp., 
New York, N. Y., have voted 391 to 
140 against being represented by Cos- 
metic, Soap & Perfumery Workers 
Union No. 20646. 


Milton Harris 
Adds to Staff 


Louis R. Mizell and Howard H. 
Brandt have become new members of 
the staff of Milton Harris Associates, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Mizell served 
three vears as a lieutenant with the 
Navy and was formerly a chemist 
with the Textile Foundation. Mr. 
Brandt was a chemist with Sharples 
Chemical Co. for eight years. Louis 
L. Cox, formerly with the Navy In- 
spection Service, has joined the firm 
as technical librarian and assistant 
editor of the interscience publication 
Natural and Synthetic Fibers. 


Lentheric Sales 
Staff Appointments 
Lentheric, Inc.. New York. N. Y.. 


announces a number of transfers and 


new appointments in its personnel. 

J. R. Egner is being transferred 
from the East Coast to San Francisco. 
Harry M. Haire, formerly New Eng- 
land sales representative is going to 
the Baltimore-Washington-Richmond 
area. Wilbur H. Walling will take 
over Mr. Haire’s previous territory. 
Clarence H. Ober has been trans- 
ferred from the Middle West to Seat- 
tle. Nathan Glover replaces Mr. Ober 
in the Middle West. 


Carosel Parfum 
Launched 


Marvin Gordon and Irving Harris 
have formed The Carosel Parfum 
Co., 62 West 37th St.. New York, 
N. Y. Hubba Hubba, Haunting and 
Candystripe, three toilet waters are 
being offered by the new firm. 


Du Pont Builds 
Cellophane Laboratory 


E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., is to build a 
laboratory in Buffalo at a cost of 
$400,000 for research on cellophane. 
It is expected that the laboratory will 
improve the present film and will 
work on new types of cellophane. 





Princess Margarita Matchabelli of Paris 
being interviewed as Woman of the Week 
by Alma Kitchell at Radio City during her 
visit to New York. The Princess heads the 
Paris office of the perfume house. She 
flew to this country to renew communica- 
tions between the New York and Paris of - 
fices which were disrupted during the war. 


Man of Manhattan 
Appointments 


+ 

Harold LeWitt has been appointed 
sales representative for the South, and 
John Kondon covers New York and 
New England for Man of Manhattan, 
New York, N. Y. They also represent 
“Date Night,” the shampoo marketed 
by Nancy Dale, Ltd., a newly organ- 
ized firm. 


—-< ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL > 


sham poos: |sopropyl Alcohol aids in clean- 


ing hair and scalp thoroughly and in leaving 


hair soft and lustrous. 


available for 


body rubs: \sopropyl Alcohol evaporates 
slowly, thereby prolonging the cooling effect 


when used in body rubs. Isopropyl Alcohol has 


no denaturants. 


hair and scalp preparations: 


Isopropyl Alcohol as a vehicle for hair and 
scalp preparations aids the cleansing and 


antiseptic value of the tonics. 


soft. 


sterilizing solutions: 40°/, \|sopro- 


pyl Alcohol will kill dried Bacillus Coli in '/, 
minute. 50°, Isopropyl Alcohol is equivalent 
to 70%, ethyl alcohol for killing Bacillus strep- 


tococcus and staphylococcus. 


the lotion. 


face and hand lotions: \sopropyl Al- 
cohol evaporates slowly; has little tendency 


to dry the skin, and aids in keeping the skin 


after shave lotion: \sopropyl Alcohol 
is excellent for this product because it aids the 


after-cooling and skin-freshening qualities of 


STANDARD ALCOHOL COMPANY 


ee 
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For Better Creams . . 


ABSORPTION 
BASES 


Just as “the cosmetic industry knows the 
importance of cholestero to healthy skin, so 
too is the value of ISCO Absorption Bases 
realized. For ISCO Absorption Bases are a 
combination of the free, valuable alcohols of 
the oxycholestero and isocholestero group. 

ISCO Absorption Bases are vital as ingre- 
dients of all types of water in oil cosmetic 
creams, being used successfully also in a 
variety of lotions. 

Here’s WHY: Contain desirable charac- 
teristics of Lanolin without the undesirable 
features . . . Will absorb up to five times the 
weight of water and hold it in an emulsion 

. . Made entirely of chemically pure sub- 
stances . . . Absolutely neutral . . . Will not 
oxidize nor turn rancid . . . Melt at body tem- 
perature . . . Stable to acids or alkalies . . 

These absorption bases are built with a 
specific cosmetic need in mind, so compounded 
as to achieve better results in different types 
of lotions and creams. 

What is your specific cosmetic need? Tell 
us your problem. Let ISCO help you solve 
it with an Absorption Base designed to your 
special requirements. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 LIBERTY STREET - NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND GLOVERSVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
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SINCE 
I922 


We supply the Soap, Perfume, Drug, 
Pharmaceutical, Food, Flavor, 
Cosmetic and Insecticide Trades. 


Here are a few of the products of our 


own manufacture 


AROMATICS 


Amyl Cinn. Aldehyde Eugenol 
Aldehyde C-14 (Peach) Geraniol Prime 
Anethol N.F. 
Benzyl Benzoate F.F.C. lonone for Soap 
Cinnamic Aldehyde 
Citral C. P. 


Geraniol for Soap 


Linalool Extra 
Methyl lonone 


NATURAL & IMITATION OILS 


SPECIALTIES — COMPOUNDS 


Deodorant Oils Flavoring Oils 
Perfume Odors 


Spice Oils Perfume Oils 


601 WEST 26TH ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
SS SS 
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Colgate Reports 

Rise in Business 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 

City, N. J., has reported an increase 


in business for the first quarter of the 


year over that of last year. Increased 
volume in the toilet goods field and 
a reduction in taxes have increased 
earnings. 

A forceful re-entry into foreign 
markets is planned by the company. 


Felton Chemical 
Adds to Sales Force 


Felton Chemical Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., announces as additions to 
its New York City sales force, Leon- 
ard Allen and John de Meo, until re- 
cently in the armed forces. Robert 
Burke has Felton’s 
Chicago sales branch and will call on 
the trade in that territory. 


augmented 


John R. Kennedy Chosen 
Man of the Year in Pharmacy 


John R. Kennedy, president of the 
United-Rexall Drug Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, Canada, has been chosen Man of 
the Year in Pharmacy by the Inde- 


pendent Retail Druggists’ Assn. of 


Quebec for his outstanding work in 
the Canadian Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Pharmacy. 

He was presented a silver serving 
tray before over 650 members of the 
trade by William R. Labow, presi- 
dent of the association. 


Elizabeth Arden 
Distributes Lipsticks 

Elizabeth Arden, New York, N. Y., 
has shipped 55,000 lipsticks to Eng- 
land where they will be distributed 
to women in the service personnel of 


the British Forces including the 


WRENS, ATS and WAAFS. 


Primrose House 
Beautifies Visitors 


A month ago Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System brought four housewives 
to New York as winners in a letter 
writing contest. 

Their stay was enlivened by meet- 
ing celebrities, going to shows, being 
gifted by manufacturers, etc. Prim- 
rose House Salon contributed to the 
oceasion by taking care of their 
hair-styling and 
treatment during their visit. 


make-up, facial 


Boston BIMS 
to Have Outing 


The Boston BIMS have arranged 
for a golf outing and dinner at the 
Commonwealth Country Club, New- 
ton, Mass., on June 5. 

An innovation has been introduced 
in the form of a buffet dinner. The 
party is expected to be one of the best 
ever given, being a postwar gathering, 
and many members have expressed 
their desire to again relax and enjoy 
themselves. 

The Executive Committee is plan- 
ning an array of fine prizes, and 
member host Cliff Roper is looking 
forward to greeting his fellow mem- 
bers. 

It is anticipated that this outing 
will be unusually well attended. 


Mid-Year Potash Soap 
Meeting Cancelled 


The Program Committee of the 
Potash Soap Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Soap & Glycerine 
Producers, Inc., has cancelled the 
Forum on Potash Soap Manufactur- 
ing and Distribution which was to be 
held June 4 in Chicago. 


JEAN NIEL. INE. 


established in 1824 in Grasse. France 


importers of floral essences and essential oils 


basie perfume and flavor materials 


305 EAST FORTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. PLAZA 3-5974 
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STANTON’S 
ammonium thioglycolate 


is manufactured by a special process to 
eliminate harmful impurities, and is sup- 
plied to leading manufacturers all over the 


world. 


Shipped in concentrated form only, it 
has the hard-to-beat combination of high 


quality and low cost. 


Specifications and details sent on request. 


stanton laboratories 


227 Krams Avenue Philadelphia 27, Pa. 
(Main Office ) 


SOLE FOREIGN DISTRIBUTOR, ERNST 
SEIDELMANN, WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Peas 


COSMETICS and 
RO Uns 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


TOMBAREL FRERES 


GRASSE, FRANCE 


e ABSOLUTE SUPREME FLOWER ESSENCE 


e SURFINE ESSENTIAL OILS 
e RESINOIDS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


“LJ. ZOLLINGER, PRESIDENT 


ni 3 

ese . 2 

Wie ae: he 
Se eA Oe 


IN CHICAGO: 


A. C. DRURY & CO., INC. 219 East No. Water Street 
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Cargo Introduced shows a preference of 47.1 per cent Jersey City, N. J., died recently 
to Canada and Woman’s Home Companion re- the age of 53. Mr. Riley had been 
Cargo, toiletries for men, is now ports similar usage ; both Dell and associated with the Colgate company 
being manufactured and distributed Fawcett publications are about equal for 29 years. He is survived by his 
5 ; 7 f 


in Canada, according to an announce- im a Egore of oaS a widow, a daughter and 8 som. 

ment by H. C. Richardson, president — lipstick wip, is reported s 

of Deavee Sierm Lad. Minneapolis, a oe Glamour, onal -oa cent: Ralph Ww. Keim 

Minn. ee eee * a nA Ralph W. Keim, Lentheric, Inc., 
Arrangements for the manufacture aid per : - Wes ae —— 

and distribution of the line in Can- 14.3 per cent; Woman's Home Com- 


; vanion, 13.0 per cent; Fawe é 
ada have been concluded with Lydon = As ae ramen om 
Seles. Ltd. Toronto Dell publications report approximate- 
w ly 14.5 per cent. 












sales representative with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, died suddenly - 
at his home recently. Mr. Keim was 
associated with E. R. Squibb and 

. SSicmeiasenin- comics abeiitin Siteibian Sons from 1921 until 1937. In that 
be identical with that in the United udiaie ‘ _— year he joined the sales staff of 
States, and chief outlets will be de- at” easel 


pe Lentheric on which he served con- 
: The New York Herald Tribune : i 
partment stores and men’s stores. tinuously since that time. He is sur- 


vived by his widow, a daughter, and 










The pakaging and advertising will 





lists nail enamel by Revlon at 61.4 










Rtas Nel Besmel and per cent and lipstick at 12.8 per cent; = Seiad 
= ; the St. Louis Globe, nail enamel at 
Lipstick Lead Field 19.0 per la ‘ 
-O per cent ‘and lipstick at 20.0 per H 
Surveys conducted by fashion cent; and the Detroit Free Press erman Jergens 


magazines and newspapers indicated shows 35.7 per cent and 16.0 per cent Herman Jergens, co-founder of the 
that lipstick and nail enamel mar- respectively. Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, 
keted by Revlon Products Corp., New te Ohio. died at his home in Cincinnati, 
York, N. Y., lead in sales. April 29, at the age of eighty-nine. 


Glamour’s surveys show that Revlon ( )bituary He was a director of the Bolles Sport- 











nail enamel is used by 65.6 per cent John A. Rile ing Goods Co. Mr. Jergens, a native 
of the number of samples taken; ; y of Denmark, came to this country in 
Charm indicates a preference of 57.5 John A. Riley, general superinten- 1861. and with his brother, the late 
per cent; Seventeen reports a total dent of foreign manufacturing opera- Andrew Jergens, founded the cos- 


of 56.1 per cent; Good Housekeeping tions for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.. 





metics company. 






















LANONE 


brand 
of Water-in-Oil Emulsifiers 


Containing Sterols, Sterol esters, higher 
alcohols, higher alcohol esters, fatty acid 
ether esters and hydrocarbons. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL LANONES, 
EACH FOR A SPECIFIC PURPOSE 








LANONES are being successfully used in 
hand lotions, lipstick, shaving creams, 
emollient and special purpose creams, 
among other cosmetics, having an acid, 
alkaline or neutral pH. 


Write for literature and samples 





..LAST WORD IN "ON THE PACKAGE” Price 35c in single drums, 


“HEAVEN SENT" OUT INTO THE WORLD 
SELF-ASSURED AND LOVELY IN ITS Manufactured by: 









nee CONTINENTAL 


TT Omi eek atleast CHEMICAL COMPANY 
EN MLS oe ie 2640 Harding Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 


W YORK 14, N.Y. * WAlker 5-6300 
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Natural and Aromatic 


BEESWAX 


U.S.P. Pure Sunbleached 
U.S.P. Pure Yellow Refined 


Raw Materials 
Essential Oils 


for 


OZOKERITE 


CERESINE 
(iii « 


MICRO CRYSTALLINE 
PETROLEUM WAXES 


Soap e 


SPECIAL WAX BLENDS 


LAUTIER 
FILS 


INCORPORATED 
154-158 West 18th Street 
New ae N. Y. 
- Paris - London - Beyrouth 
Ask for Samples, Prices and Technica — sb Quilt tees Mena 
~— ; Perfumery For Over 100 Y 


KOSTER KEUNEN 


Main Offic aad — ille, N.Y. 


Pe ee 
Perfumery * 
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MARKET REPORT 


General Tone in Essential Oils Firm 


ECAUSE of the soft coal strike, 

aromatic chemical producers 
seemed highly concerned over the out- 
look regarding future supplies. Man- 
ufacturers warned that a prolonged 
shutdown at the mines would give rise 
to a further tightening in intermedi- 
ates derived from major coke-oven 
by-products including phenol, cresols, 
benzol, toluol and naphthalene which 
will in turn materially affect produc- 
tion of phenylethyl alcohol, benzalde- 
hyde, synthetic musks, coumarin, and 
numerous other items. 


ALDEHYDE SUPPLY 


The gradual improvement in the 
supply position in the higher alde- 
hydes has enabled some houses to 
resume offerings of C-12. High po- 
tential capacity, it is explained, may 
result in a further easing in the sup- 
ply position with the possibility of 
additional price reductions. 

Demand for those oils and aro- 
matics used in perfumes has been 
limited because of rising prices and 
shortages. Lifting of price ceilings 
on perfumes will thus permit domes- 
tic perfumers to make necessary price 
adjustments in keeping with higher 
costs of many basic items. Increas- 
ing imports of perfumes have tended 
to make for greater caution on the 
part of domestic perfumers when 
placing orders for oils and chemicals. 

Advances were noted in safrol, cit- 
ral, menthol and several other arti- 
cles. The rise in safrol prices was 
attributed to mounting costs of oil 
ocotea symbarum from Brazil. Ethyl 
vanillin is in very short supply. Citral 
and all of the ionones reflect the ex- 
tremely high costs of oil lemongrass. 
Geraniol and geranyl acetate remain 
scarce because of high priced raw 
material. While the current market 
position in amyl salicylate appears 
satisfactory, the raw material prom- 
ises to be a dominant factor in the 
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general outlook regarding replace- 
ments. 

With the exception of anise, cassia, 
and bergamot oil, the general tone in 
essential oils remained firm over the 
past month. Release of the govern- 
ment surplus of lemon oil failed to 
have any influence upon the general 
tone of the market, and the overall 
position in orange appeared a shade 
firmer in view of higher shipping 
prices from Florida and Brazil. 


CEYLON CITRONELLA 


The government has registered its 
intention of appealing the Ceylon 
citronella oil decision which had been 
handed down by the Customs Court 
in February. While the decision was 
emphatic, it was the contention of 
the government that the imported 
merchandise in question was a com- 
bination containing essential or dis- 
tilled oils and as such was dutiable 
as a perfume material. It is recalled 
that the court ruled that Ceylon citro- 
nella had not lost its identity for 
tariff reasons and may be imported 
duty free. 

Of particular interest in the oil 
market was the marked strength in 
mint oils especially peppermint. Spot 
prices on the latter moved upward 
on reports to the effect that most 
farmers in the country were holding 
their oil expecting that OPA ceilings 
will eventually be lifted. 

The sharp drop in the prices of 
Chinese cassia and anise oils over 
the past month has led many to be- 
lieve that the downward trend had 
been extended too far. Once buyers 
are assured the market is at the bot- 
tom, a complete reversal in the trend 
might take place as the result of de- 
layed buying orders. 


PHILIPPINE COPRA 


Shipments of copra from the 


Philippines have been increasing and 


are expected to total 50,000 tons in 
the March-June period. Of total ex- 
ports of supplies in the Philippines 
this year, about two-thirds are des- 
tined for the United States and a 
third to other countries. There have 
been no shipments of coconut oil or 
copra from Ceylon to the United 
States for several months and no 
further shipments from that source 
are scheduled this year. 

Firm conditions prevail in bees- 
wax. A good consuming inquiry is 
reported and supplies on spot and for 
shipment are being held for better 
prices. 


GLYCERIN SUPPLY 


American glycerin refiners are 
scouring the world for crude mate- 
rial. About 157 drums recently ar- 
rived here from Bombay and 448 
drums were imported from Argen- 
tina. According to well-informed 
spokesmen in the industry, it is un- 
likely imports will be maintained at 
the level noted in the earlier months 
of the year. The Argentine is the 
principal seurce, and production in 
that country only runs approximately 
twelve million pounds a year. The 
domestic supply picture has not 
changed to any great extent, but there 
does not appear to be anything in the 
immediate outlook that would indi- 
cate any improvement in supplies. 
Government officials have warned 
that the oils and fats situation in the 
light of the present world food situa- 
tion, is likely to produce a further 
cut in the quotas to soapers. 

Among the various gums, traga- 
canth scored a series of advances as 
the result of the poor prospects of 
obtaining replacement, and reports in 
the trade to the effect that Great 
Britain was buying rather freely in 
Iran and in the local market. Day- 
to-day fluctuations in gum arabic 
were confined within narrow limits. 
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ALROSOL= woTice 

















to 
A Superzor | ; 
' } 
Cosmetic Detergent MANUFACTURERS! ! 


We package private brands of 





WATER SOFTENER 


@eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee ee 


WETTING & REWETTING AGENT 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseee eeeeeeeeeeee eens 


EMULSIFIER 














Cosmetics, Tooth Paste, Shav- 











ing Cream and Specialties in 


TUBES - JARS 
BOTTLES - CANS 


We can contract immediately 













THICKENING AGENT 


DISPERSING AGENT 


@eeeseeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee@ 







Alrosol Belongs in 















Your Cosmetic Picture! 







Recommended for Hair preparations, Bath 
preparations, Cleansing preparations, Shaving 
preparations, Deodorants, Lotions, Acid 
Creams and Face Packs. 







to supply any quantities of col- 
lapsible tubes and fill them 










i ? s ialties rd- 
ALROSOL is a highly purified, salt free, non- with papel specialties, Gone 


ionic surface active agent and is a free-flowing 
amber liquid miscible with water in all pro- 
portions, forming gels and viscous solutions, 
foaming at low concentrations; soluble in 
many organic solvents; stable in dilute acid 
and alkali; not precipitated in hard water; 
miscible with soaps and many synthetic de- 
tergents. 










ing to specifications. Our fa- 
cilities produce upwards of 


150,000 packages per day. 









We package more than 1,000 


private brands, including na- 






tionally famous products in 






Ask for illustrated booklet “ALROSOL Makes 


Quad Cosmetic: Benes?” Tubes, Jars, Bottles, and Cans. 








Write for a sample of ALROSOL. 







Write, wire or phone for 
complete details 


THE TRADE LABORATORIES 
Established 1916 
412-420 Halsey St. Newark 2, N. J. 
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ALROSE CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing and Research Chemists 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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ESSENTIAL OILS 


Almond Bit, per Ib. ........ 3.50@ 4.00 
FFPA 4.75@ 5.10 
Sweet True 1.25@ 1.50 
Apricot Kernel . 48@ 50 

Amber, rectified ; 2.25 Nom'l 

Angelica Root 125.00@ 150.00 

Anise, U. S. P. 2.50@ 2.85 
Imitation bei 1.75@ 2.10 

Aspic (spike) Span. 2.85@ 3.25 

Avocado 1.05@ 1.25 

Bay .. 140@ 1.75 

Bergamot 7.85@ 8.75 
Artificial 3.35@ 6.00 

Birch, sweet 2.50@ 5.00 

Birchtar, crude 3.50 Nom'l 

Birchtar, rectified 5.00 Nom'l 

Bois de Rose 5.25@ 6.00 

Cade, U. S. P. 90@ 1.20 

Cajeput . 3.00 Nom'l 

Calamus 22.00@ 25.00 

Camphor "white" dom. 25@ 30 

Cananga, native 10.20@ 11.00 
Rectified 12.25@ 13.00 

Caraway 8.25@ 10.00 

Cardamon 18.00@ 20.00 

Cassia, rectified, U. S. P. 7.00@ 8.50 
Imitation 3.75@ 

Cedar leaf 1.10@ 1.25 
a a. Fe 2.50@ 3.10 

Cedar wood 1.00@ 1.25 

Celery 16.50@ 18.00 

Chamomile 150.00 Nom'l 

Cinnamon bark oil 32.50@ 35.00 
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Citronella, Ceylon 
Java .. 7 
Cloves, Zanzibar 
Coriander 
Imitation 
Croton 
Cumin 
Dillseed 
Erigeron 
Eucalyptus 
Fennel, Sweet 
Geranium, Rose, Algerian 
Bourbon 
Turkish 
Ginger 
Guaiac (Wood) 
Hemlock .. 
Substitute 
Juniper Berry ; 
Juniper Wood, imitation 
Laurel 
Lavandin 
Lavender, French 
Lemon, Calif. 
Lemongrass 
Limes, distilled 
Expressed 
Linaloe 
Lovage 
Marjoram 
Neroli, Bigarde P. 
Petale, extra 
Olibanum 
Opopanax 







PRICES IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 





(Quotations on these pages are those made by local dealers, but are subject to revision without notice) 


1.70@ 1.85 
3.25 Nom'l 
1.65@ 1.75 
20.00@ 25.00 


-.... 12.00@ 14.00 


4.25@ 4.80 
9.00@ 11.00 
7.00 Nom'l 
2.25@ 5.00 
1.25 1.35 
4.00 4.50 
15.50@ 17.00 
16.00@ 17.80 
7.50@ 8.00 
12.00@ 13.25 
3.10@ 4.00 
2.65@ 3.34 
55@ .60 
8.25@ 10.00 
1,00@ 1.25 
5.00 Nom'l 
6.00@ 6.85 
13.00@ 15.00 
3.25@ 

3.25@ 3.75 
6.25@ 7.10 
13.75@ 15.00 
5.80@ 6.10 
95.00 Nom'l 
7.25@ 7.50 


_ .300.00@375.00 


265.00@300.00 
4.75@ 5.10 
30.00@ 38.00 
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Giemeay bilter . 2... ci cece 3.50@ 3.95 
Brazilian .... 1.50@ 1.65 
Calif., exp. . .. 1.80@ 2.00 

Orris Root, abs. (oz.) .135.00@ 
Artificial 36.00@ 40.00 

Pennyroyal, Amer. .... 3.50@ 3.80 
European 3.65@ 3.85 

Peppermint, natural 6.60@ 6.80 
Redistilled 7.10@ 7.45 

Petitgrain 3.25@ 3.50 

Pimento Berry 7.00@ 7.60 

Pinus Sylvestris . 425@ 5.00 

Pumillonis . .. , 4.25@ 4.75 

Rose, Bulgaria (oz.) . 32.00@ 45.00 
Synthetic, Ib. 45.00@ 55.00 

Rosemary, Spanish 1.60@ 1.75 

Sage A . 3.00@ 5.00 

Sage, Clary 25.00@ 30.00 

Sandalwood, N. F. 952@ 

Sassafras, natural 2.00@ 2.15 

_ Artificial 65@ .80 

Snake root . 12.00 Nom'l 

Spearmint 4.00@ 4.25 

Thyme, red 3.25@ 3.40 
White 355@ 3.80 

Valarian 40.00 Nom'l 

Vetivert, Java 50.00 Nom'l 
Bourbon 35.00@ 40.00 

Wintergreen 4.00@ 8.25 

Wormseed ; ... 500@ 5.35 

Ylang Ylang, Manila . 38.00 Nom'l 
Bourbon . 20.00@ 28.00 


(Continued on page 109) 








GERARD J. DANCO, INC. 


3 EAST 44th STREET . 


TELEPHONE: VANDERBILT 6-098) 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: CODAN, N. Y. 


FINE ESSENTIAL AND FLORAL OILS 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 


MUSK—CIVET—AMBERGRIS 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


PAYAN & BERTRAND, S.A. e GRASSE, FRANCE 


DIRECT CONNECTION WITH THE BELGIAN CONGO SINCE 1893 


“QUALITY MERCHANDISE GUARANTEED BY REPUTATION” 
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Manu pacturers of 


CHOLESTEROL ABSORPTION BASES 


* AMERCHOL x* for PHARMACEUTICAL and COSMETIC preparations 







Our Amerchol Absorption Bases possess _ We also manufacture— AMERCHOL products are eee 
herent emollient and absorption properties be- from specially processed cholesterol and 
cause of their high free Cholesterol content. Cholesterol C. P. 


other sterols. 






© Facilitate the penetration and absorption of Industrial Penetrants 9 aiatiiie een ch Mab. 
incorporated therapeutic agents. Emulsifiers . . 

@ Recommended for ease of emulsification. “ fected by electrolytes. 

© Absorb unusually large amounts of water. Ointment Bases e Retain their properties at extreme tem- 

e Form pure white water-in-oil emulsions, com- Ps . ‘ peratures 
pletely stable under widely varied conditions. Softening and Dispersing : ; 

@ Form elegant products of rich texture and A ents ©® Are for neutral, acid and alkaline creams, 
consistency 9 ointments, lotions. 


American Cholesterol Products, inc. Milltown, N. J. © Sales Office: 40 Exchange PL, N. Y. 6.5 










jor Perfume Chemists, Perfumers, Sales- 


men, Purchasing Agents, Executives 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF PERFUMERY 


by Edward Sagarin..268 pages ..$3.00 












Here is a book which covers the entire story 
of odor. It includes the history of perfumery, the raw 
materials of the perfumer and the methods of their pro- 
duction, the art of perfumery, the relationship of odor 
to flavot, the commercial development of the odor busi- 
ness, the psychology of perfumes and the role of per- 
fumery in the life of man—from the earliest times to 
the present. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF PERFUMERY 
deals to a great extent with the perfume chemist and 
his work. It holds even greater value, however, for 













Instant delivery — right 
from stock on most items. 


a ot, oi se 8 VW ® Metal Foils 
S32 % : 7. er , 
FRSONALITY :iz:- 

























7 © Wood those engaged in the more commercial aspects of the 
® Pyroxylin industry—the executive, the purchasing agent, and par- 
: i sy si thee ticularly the salesman, who will find this book invaluable 
z ‘ e @ Flints for its informative and historical data. 
y ¢ 
pe on gage = 268 pages, illustrated, and well indexed. The 


book includes data on the development of the musk 
from the Louisiana muskrat, the most recent proposals 
on odor language and measurement, and bibliographi- 
cal references up to 1945. $3.00 postpaid. 


ROBBINS PUBLICATIONS BOOK SERVICE 
9 E. 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


or obligation 
LANOVA SPECIALTY AND BOX PAPERS | 


LACHMAN NOVASEL PAPER CO. 


109-111 Greene Street . New York 12, N. Y. ° WoOrth 4-6426 























| ASK YOURSELF FRANKLY 
“WILL IT PAY 





TO SELL MY BUSINESS?” 





' unusual industrial conditions may well 
TODAY $ justify you in turning your business — 


C 0 N S 0 L | D AT F D | FOR CASH—to new management. As a reputable operating 


organization of long experience, with substantial capital, we 
can bring opportunity for increased company expansion and 
Established 1858 FR U | T JA 4 C 0 x greater profits . . . while you are relieved of heavy expense 
5 Id i ible. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY and worry. Personnel held intact whenever possible 
ALL discussions and negotiations strictly confidential 


Box 1218 - 1474 B'way, N. Y. 













SHEET METAL GOODS : CORK TOPS : SPRINKLER TOPS : DOSE CAPS | 
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(Continued from page 107) Benzyl Alcohol _ 1.00 Indol, C. P. 20.00@ 23.00 
Benzyl Benzoate ‘ 1.20 lso-borneol 1.10 Nom'l 
TERPENELESS OILS Benzyl Butyrate , ‘ 2.25 lso-butyl Acetate 1.25@ 2.00 
Bergamot Juae 20.00@ 25.00 Benzyl Cinnamate . 7.00 lso-butyl Benzoate 1.50@ 2.60 
Grapefruit . Benzyl Formate 50@ 3.75 lso-butyl Salicylate 2.70@ 3.00 
Lavender a . ; Benzyl-lso-eugenol 10.25 Nom'l lso-eugenol 3.85@ 4.00 
Lemon ; Benzylidenacetone 2.10@ 3.05 lso-safrol 3.00 Nom'l 
Lime, ex. aes . 85.00@100.00 Borneol . 1.80 Nom'l Linalool 750@ 8.00 
Distilled 60.00@ 67.00 Bornyl Acetate . 2.25 Nom'l Linalyl Acetate 90% 8.00@ 8.50 
Orange sweet .. 82,00@1 12.00 Bromstyrol ....... 6.00@ 6.50 Linalyl Anthranilate 15.00@ 
Peppermint 12.25@ 13.50 Butyl Acetate ANA@ .19% Linalyl Benzoate 10.50@ 
Petitgrain 3.85@ 4.25 CinnamicAlcohol 3.00@ 3.60 Linalyl Formate 9.25@ 12.00 
Spearmint 5.00@ 46.00 Cinnamic Aldehyde 1.10@ 1.65 Menthol, Brazilian 5.50@ 6.00 
Cinnamyl Acetate 8.75@ 10.00 Methyl Acetophenone ... 1.80 Nom't 
DERIVATIVES AND CHEMICALS Cinnamyl Butyrate 12.00@ 14.00 Methyl Anthranilate ....... 2.25@ 2.40 
ehyde 50° 1.90 2.75 Cinnamyl Formate 10.00@ 13.00 Methyl Cellulose, f.0.b., ship- 
ee » ‘oe 1.80 Citral, C. P. 6.75@ 7.00 ping point .60 Nom'! 
Alcohol C 8 .. 4.25@ Citronellol 6.50 Nom'l Methyl Cinnamate 3.25@ 3.80 
Cc 9 14.00 Nom'l Citronellyl Acetate 8.60@ 9.20 Methyl Eugenol 3.50@ 6.75 
Cc 10 4.25@ Coumarin 3.00@ 3.50 Methyl Heptenone 3.50 Nom'l 
=. et 11.50 Nom'l Cuminic Aldehyde 8.00@ 11.25 Methyl Heptine Carbonate. 45.00@ 60.00 
Cc 12 4.25@ Diethylphthalate 24@ 30 Methyl Iso-eugenol 5.85@ 10.00 
Aldehyde C 8 ; 12.00@ 18.00 Dimethyl Anthranilate 455@ 5.00 Methyl Octine Carbonate 24.00@ 30.00 
Cc. 9 } .. 2700@ 30.00 Ethyl Acetate 25@ = 35 Methyl Paracresol .. 2.50 Nom'l 
ere .. 12,.00@ 17.00 Ethyl Anthranilate 5.50@ 7.00 Methyl Phenylacetate 3.80@ 4.00 
Os ata sore .. 22.00 Nom'l Etyhl Benzoate 715@ 1.00 Methyl! Salicylate . 37@ ~~ 38 
Cc 12 ies 23.50@ 28.00 Ethyl Butyrate 15@ .90 Musk Ambrette 4.25@ 4.50 
C 14 (so called) ; 9.00 Ethyl Cinnamate 3.60@ 3.80 Ketone 4.35@ 4.80 
C 16 (so called) : 8.25 Ethyl Formate 5@ «80 Xylene :; 1.65@ 2.50 
Amyl Acetate ... j 75 Ethyl Propionate 80 Nom'l Neroline (ethyl ether) .... 2.00@ 3.15 
Amyl Butyrate .. ; 1.10 Ethyl Salicylate 0@ 1.00 Paracresol Acetate ...... 2.55@ 3.00 
Amy! Cinnamate a i 5.80 Ethyl Vanillin .. 5.25@ 6.00 Perecrese! Matiy! Ether . 2.60@ 2.85 
Amy! Cinnamate Aldehyde ; 2.80 Eucalyptol . 2.65@ 2.85 Perecreso! Phenyl-ecetate 650@ 8.50 
Amyl Formate .. ’ 1.50 Eugenol 5 ie 2.85@ 3.35 Phenylacetaldehyde 50%, 3.00 Nom'l 
Amyl Phenyl Acetate i 4.00 Geraniol, dom. 6.25 Nom'l 100% 5.00 Nom't 
Amyl Salicylate .. 80@ 1.00 Geranyl Acetate 3.60 Nom'l Phen leceti Acid 2.10@ 3.00 
Amyl Valerate , 2.75 Geranyl Butyrate . 8.50 Nom'l Phe Y ‘ i - 3.00 N . 4 
Anethol ; 3.25 Geranyl Formate 13.40 Nom'l enylethy aa . : 380 
Anisic Aldehyde i, 3.75 Heliotropin, dom. 3.75@ 4.00 Phenylethyl Alcoho : s+. 2,80@ 3. 
Benzoprenone 15@ 1.30 Hydrotropic Aldehyde 7.60@ 8.10 Phenylethyl Anthranilate . 16.00@ 
Benzyl Acetate : 65 Hydroxycitronellal 8.50 Nom'l (Continued on page |!!!) 





Buy w Buk 


ANETHOL N. F. 


PURE, ODOR AND FLAVOR OF OIL OF ANISE 
= 


“SURE SYNTHODENEONT PERFUME, TOILET WATER, COLOGNE, AFTER SHAVE LOTIONS, 


rt ROUSE SOMSTIUENTS, OBO, TASTE ZNO 
RATUnAL GU ENEDIN' Or Ted Sah ere HAIR TONICS, HAIR DRESSINGS, AND SACHET POWDERS 
e 
“PUROMINT" 


SELECTED GRADE NATURAL PEPPERMINT EXTRACT (OIL) We can supply you with a finished prod- 
*® uct, that is compounded, chilled, and fil- 
“SYNTHOMENTHOL" tered in bulk, composed to your specifica- 


SYNTHETIC MENTHOL CRYSTALS HAVING COOLING EFFECT AND tions. Our Laboratories are equipped to 
ODOR SIMILAR TO NATURAL MENTHOL do the best job in the country for you. 


® Many leading products are made in bulk 


ESSENTIAL OILS — FLAVORING OILS by us, since 1933. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS For complete details write us today. 
VITAMINS —- HORMONES 


* 
FINE CHEMICALS - PHARMACEUTICALS 


ee oro | AID LABORATORIES 
BENDIX CHEMICAL CORPORATION ' = 


420 Lexington Ave. MUrray Hill 3-5821 New York 17, N. Y. 1201-03 CHESTNUT STREET, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
CABLE ADDRESS: BENDIXCHEM 





sormmennnniant Mi HNNTnNTNNNNAE 
HM INULIN 
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METAL - EMBOSSED | JOHN HORN 835-839 TENTH AVE., NEW YORK19, NL, 
ENGRAVED : DIE STAMPING ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 

‘DIE STAMPING FOR BOXMAKERS. —_ Telephone: Cable Address 
Te COLUMBUS 5-5600 * —_HORNLABELS NEW YORK 





FLANNEL PADS 


suitable for 


UNDERARM DEODORANT PADS 
FACIAL PADS 
LACQUER REMOVER PADS 
LOTION PADS, Etc. 


also 
OTHER SPECIAL TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
FOR THE COSMETIC INDUSTRY 
ALL SIZES AND TYPES - PROMPT DELIVERY 


Write or Wire 


Myron E: Schuntly Ine. eee 
_ 234 NORTH BROADWAY _ 
MILWAUKEE a; WISCONSIN TURNER WHITE METAL CO., Inc. . . . New Brunswick, N. J 


ePURE WHITE 


@ EXTRA QUALITY BROMO ACID 
at © ABSOLUTELY PURE D. & C. RED #21 
Rs © ABOVE U.S.P. STAND- DIBROMOFLUORESCEIN 


(Poor ARDS D. & C. ORANGE #5 
@ Samples wiil gladly be sent Also uncertified grades for export. 


on request—at no obligation 


Serving The Trade for 94 Years R. F. REVSON co. 
THEODOR LEONHARD WAX se... INC. 144 W. 18th St. New York II, N. Y. 
HALEDON, PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


Western Distributor: A. C. Drury & Co., 219 E. North Water St., Chicago, III. 
— —— / aE EE re a 





Cable Address: Coschems, N.Y. 
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Phenylethy! Butyrate 3.65@ 4.00 
Phenylethyl Propionate 3.45@ 3.90 
Phenyl Valerianate . 16.00@ 17.50 
Phenylpropyl Acetate 10.00 Nom'l 
Santalyl Acetate 20.00@ 22.50 
Scatol C. P. (oz.) 5.35@ 6.00 
Styrolyl Acetate 2.50@ 3.00 
Vanillin (clove oil) 2.60 Nom'l 

(guaiacol) 2.35 Nom'l 

Lignin ‘ 2.35 Nom'l 
Vetivert Acetate 25.00 Nom'l 
Violet Ketone Alpha 18.00 Nom'l 

Beta 15.00 Nom'l 

Methy! 6.50 Nom'l 
Yara Yara (methyl ester) 2.00@ 3.10 


BEANS 


Tonka Beans Surinam 
Angostura 
Vanilla Beans 
Mexican, whole 
Mexican, cut 
Bourbon 
Tahati 


.80@ 
1.65@ 


11.00@ 
10.00@ 


7.75@ 8.50 
3.35@ 3.75 


SUNDRIES AND DRUGS 


07@ .07'/, 
23@ 35 


95 
1.85 


Acetone .. 
Almond meal 
Ambergris, ounce 12.00@ 16.00 
Balsam, Copaiba 1.55@ 1.75 
Peru ... 1.25@ 1.30 
Beeswax bleached, pure 
68@ 


U. S. P. 
Yellow, refined 40@ .62 
1.20@ 1.22 


Bismuth, subnitrate 
Borax, crystals, carlot ton 55.50@ 58.00 
Boric Acid, U. S. P., 6.95@ 7.55 
Calamine I8@ = .20 


70 


cwt. 


Calcium, phosphate 

Phosphate, tri-basic 
Camphor, domestic 
Castoreum, Canada 
Cetyl, Alcohol 
Chalk, precip. 


Cherry Laurel Water, ivg, gal. 


Citric Acid 

Civet, ounce 

Clay, colloidal 

Cocoa, Butter, lump 

Cyclohexanol (Hexalin) 

Fuller's Earth, ton 

Glycerin, C. P., drugs 

Gum Arabic, white 
Amber 
Powdered, U.S.P. 

Gum Benzoin, Siam 
Sumatra 

Gum Galbanum 

Gum Myrrh 

Henna, pwd. 

Kaolin 

Labdanum 

Lanolin, hydrous 
Anhydrous 

Magnesium, carbonate 
Stearate 

Musk, ounce 

Olibanum, tears 
Siftings 

Orange Flower Water, gal. 

Orris Root, Italian 

Paraffin 

Peroxide 

Petrolatum, white 

Quince Seed 

Rice Starch 

Rose Leaves, red 

Rose Water, gal. 


CYCLONOL 


CHARACTERISTIC ODOR and 


COOLING EFFECT OF 


MENTHOL 


+ Cyclonol is chemically 1-methy!-3- dimethyl- cyclohexanol- 


(5). 


Graphically the structural formula is given in Fig. 


1. It may be considered a lower homologue of sym- 
metric or meta Menthol which has the structural formula 


shown in Fig. 2. 


4 Ps 


CHg H 


. 25'2@ 


08@ .085%, 
09@ =-«.10 
49@ «.84 
7.80@ 10.00 
1.75@ 1.80 
03'2@ .06!/2 
2.60@ 3.10 
21@ = .24 
18.00@ 25.00 
07@ «15 
27 
30@ = .50 
. 15.00@ 33.00 
ABY4@ 18% 
29@ «32 
AA@ «15 
17@ 20 
5.00 Nom'l 
1.40 Nom'l 
1.10@ 1.35 
50@ = «.55 
.28@ 30 
05@ .07 
5.00@ 7.00 
30@ 34 
31@ 35 
09@ 10% 

27 

45. 008 50.00 
a 
A2A@ «14 
1.75@ 2.25 
40@ .68 

1 .09 
1.10@ 1.75 
08!/, 
1.75 


345@ 4.00 
6.50@ 8.00 


Rosin, M. per cwt. 
Salicylic Acid 
Saponin 
Silicate, 40°, drums, works, 
100 pounds 
Soap, neutral, 
Sodium Carb. 
58% light, 100 pounds. . 
Hydroxide, 76% solid, 100 
pounds 
Spermaceti 
Stearate Zinc 
Styrax 
Tartaric Acid 
Tragacanth, No. | 
Triethanolamine 
Violet Flowers ... . 2.00 Nom'l 
Zine Oxide, U.S.P. bbls. ... 40/2 Nom'l 
OILS AND FATS 
Castor No. |, tanks 
Cocoanut, Manila Grade, 
c.i.f., tanks 
Corn, crude, Midwest, mill, 
tanks ... ee 
Corn Oil, distilled, drums .. .1644@ . 
Cotton, crude, Southeast, 
Mt scan Senne aude dates 4 


Grease, white @ 
"{152214@ 


Lard 
Lard Oil, common, No. 
Se 
Palm Niger, drums . 0865 
Peanut, bichd., tanks .... 1501@ 
Red Oil, distilled, drums .... .1344@ 
Stearic Acid 
Triple Pressed .18%@ 
Double Pressed .......... J 
Tallow, acidless, barrels .... . 
Tallow, N. Y.C., extra ; 
Whale oil, refined .......... 


7 43 
35@ 
2.00@ 


80@ 
20@ 


1.53@ 


2.60@ 
26@ 
2@ 30 
. 110@ 1.35) 
62\/,@ .63'/, 
 4.25@ 4.70: 
ANA@® .20!/, 


white 25 
2.35 


3.75 
27 


144 


1954 
16% 


Nom'l 


THE FINEST LIPSTICK FOR YOUR OWN LABEL 
NOW OBTAINABLE 


Our research laboratories have developed 
a Lipstick of chemical stability, utilizing our 
Hydrolytic Process, possessing the following 
characteristics: 


Superlatively smooth 

Creamy satiny texture 

34% increased indelibility 

Applies easily under varied climatic conditions 
Will not sweat or crumble 

Non-greasy—will not cake—does not feel heavy 
Perfect color dispersion with superb brilliance 


Texture and undertone remain constant in day- 


Cc 
H2C CH» HeC CHo 
HO - HC C= (CHg)2 HO - HC q light as well as artificial light 
. (CH3)2 


Field tests have substantiated this Lipstick 
to be the finest modern science has created. 


FIG. 1 FIG. 2 


Cyclonol replaces Menthol satisfactorily in shaving : 
creams and lotions, liniments, analgesic balms, ointments Write fer Samples Teday 
and similar preparations. It has also been accepted by 
the U. S. Treasury Department as a Denaturant for 


alcohol in place of Menthol U.S.P. 


W. J. BUSH & CO., INC. 


LICENSED DISTRIBUTORS 
11 EAST 38th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


FLEETWOOD LABORATORIES, INC. 


8 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


We manufacture a complete line of scientifically created cos- 
metics, under private label. Clients protected with Products 
Liability Insurance. 
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you can’t go wrong, if you 
ree Aa em AUT Lule 1 
from" Drury in Chicago’ 


A.C. DRURY & CO,, Inc.,CHICAGO,ILL. 


EXCLUSIVE 
PRIVATE BRAND 
COSMETICS 


COSMIA LABORATORIES 
95 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 


Founded 1854 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 Fulton Street, New York City 
HIGHEST STANDARD 


Colors and Dyes for Cosmetics, such as 


LIPSTICKS PERFUMES 
ROUGES LOTIONS 
FACE POWDERS SHAMPOOS 
MASCARA CREAMS 
SOAPS Etc. 


* 


Your inquiries are invited 
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@ CHEMISTRY OF ESSENTIAL OILS & ARTIFICIAL PERFUMES. 


By Ernest J. Parry. 4th edition. VOLUME I, Mono- 
graph on Essential Oils, 557 pages—$12.00 postpaid. 
VOLUME II, The Essential Oil and Its Odeur; Con- 
stituents of Essential Oils, Synthetic Perfumes and 
Isolated Aromatics; Analysis of Essential Oils; Index 
. . » $10.00 postpaid. 


GLYCERINE—ITS INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL APPLICA- 
TIONS. By Georgia Leffingwell & Milton Lesser. Spe- 
cial chapter on cosmetics. Just published. 302 pages 
. « » $5.00 postpaid. 


SOAP IN INDUSTRY. By Georgia Leffingwell & Milton 
Lesser. Provides chemists, manufacturers and others 
with many useful hints as to utilization of soaps in 
manufacturing processes. Includes a wealth of for- 
mulae, their preparation, their uses. Just published 
. . . $4.00 postpaid. 


@ THE SPICE HANDBOOK. By J. W. Parry. A guide for 


manufacturers and importers. Discusses various proper- 
ties of spices, their uses as flavors in foodstuffs, adul- 
terations and adulterants, the degree of grinding, the 
weight and style of packaging, the essential oil con- 
tent, etc. 1945 edition. 240 pages. Fully illustrated 
. - - $6.50 postpaid. 


@ THE LAW OF FOODS, DRUGS & COSMETICS. By Harry A. 


Tomlin, Jr. Practical working manual. Contains offi- 
cial government regulations, FDA trade correspondence 
rulings, official forms and charts. Gives thorough 
analysis of the decisions relating to: False & Mislead- 
ing Advertising, Unfair Competition & Misbranding, 
Informative Labeling. 1460 pages . . . $17.50 postpaid, 
including first supplement (will be kept up-to-date at 
intervals with additional pocket supplements for small 
additional charge). 


@ AMERICAN SOAP MAKER’S GUIDE. By P. B. Meerbott & 


I. V. Stanley Stanislaus. Up-to-the-minute treatise on 
art and science of manufacture of soap, candles and 
allied toilet preparations. 700 pages. 105 illustrations 
. . . $7.50 postpaid. 


ROGERS’ MANUAL OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. = Edited 
by C. C. Furnas. Latest edition of this master work. 
Gives all essential facts, figures, methods, operations 
of every important chemical industry in America. Two 
hig volumes. 1685 pages. 501 illustrations . . . $19.00 
postpaid. 


Send remittance with your order. 
Foreign postage extra. 


ROBBINS 


PUBLICATIONS BOOK SERVICE 
9 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Marketing Drugs and Cosmetics 


by LOUIS BADER, Ph.D. 


{ssociate Professor of Marketing, New York University 
and 


SIDNEY PICKER, M.C.S. 


National Merchandisers 


This is the third installment. The fourth will appear in the June issue. 


CHAPTER 4 
The Development of Drug Store Marketing 


This chapter tells the reader many things about drug stores, their development 
into general merchandise stores, and the movement back again to what is known as 
the ethical drug store. The druggist is an asset to the community in more ways than 
just that of handling drugs. As a professional man the druggist is consulted by both 
doctor and dentist. and also has an influence on the general public as to what products 
they buy. There has been an increasing dominance, especially in urban districts, by 
drug chains. The drug chains compete with the independents. with each other. and 
also with the manufacturers, for often the chains make their own products. The chains 
themselves face competition from the pineboard stores. supermarkets, and variety 
stores. Since the manufacturer has taken over much of the filling of prescriptions 
formerly done by the druggist. the latter needs to learn merchandising as well as the 
compounding of prescriptions. The wholesaler is important to the retailer and also 
to the manufacturer, but sometimes he conflicts with the manufacturer by himself 
becoming a manufacturer. Also retailers have become manufacturers, and thus com- 
pete with the latter. This chapter shows also the importance of drug and cosmetic 


merchandising to the publishers of advertising. 


ODAY., a person who patronizes a drug store realizes 

that he is, in fact, not visiting a drug store but rather 
a modern form of the old-style general merchandise estab- 
lishment. The so-called drug store is today an important 
outlet, not only for drugs and toilet accessories, but for 
many other products as well. 


MERCHANDISE DIVERSIFICATION IN DRUG STORES 

THE PLACE OF THE DRUG STORE IN THE COM. 
MUNITY: Since 1915 the trend toward diversification has 
become widespread. Today food and tobacco products, 
clocks and electrical appliances are sold over the drug 
store counter. Drug stores have even become neighbor- 
hood circulating libraries. Nevertheless, the drug store is 
different from the old general store and requires a different 
approach. This was well indicated by the National Whole- 
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sale Druggists Association in one of its recent studies. It 
said:! 

Lincoln once said of the small, country “general store” 
that it was a symbol of American progress and civiliza- 
tion, a focus of human needs, alive with the heartbeat of 
man’s contact with man. 

In a progressive generation, the modernized drug store 
has come to take its place, along very wonderful and 
strategic lines. The apothecary of ancient days, tucked 
away in some modest little place, has witnessed the in- 
exorable march forward of an ideal to the point where, 
now, the druggist and his shop represent a community 
need, more far-reaching and more significant than could 
be true of the old regime. 

Not until the drug stores of the nation are studied in 
the aggregate. and their combined selling power is ana- 
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lyzed, is it possible to measure the service they perform 
in behalf of their communities, their allied interests, and 
the distributive efforts of the manufacturer-advertiser. 


.. . The great and undeniable democracy of the mod- 
ern drug store individualizes it from most other retail 
outlets. It is an open forum for all, playing no favorites 
and inviting the steady patronage of rich and poor alike. 
Men, women, and children pass through its door cease- 
lessly. In the majority of communities it is open for 
business for more hours than any other retail establish- 
ment. 

The druggist himself is in many respects a_profes- 
sional man; certainly he is far more than a “merchant” 
in the accepted sense; his advice is sought and heeded 
by the consumers of the merchandise he sells. His rec- 
ommendations or his disapproval exercises to a marked 
degree the power to popularize a product, or to retard it. 
The local druggist is, in a’ sense, a “Little Father” in his 
own territory, trusted and believed in. 

To secure the complete cooperation of this merchant, 
to win him to your side as a friend, is clearly to gain an 
indispensable business asset. 

The present modernized drug store has grown along very 
definite lines that are important to other fields of economic 
activities. No longer is the apothecary tucked away in 
some ihexpensive spot, out of sight, off the beaten path, 
and marked by a drab exterior and apparent magic inside. 
Today the druggist frequently occupies the strategic cor- 
ners characteristic of the liquor business prior to prohibi- 
tion. Even with the return of the liquor store, the druggist 
still occupies the most favorable corner. There is one, or 
frequently, two druggists on the corners of many traffic 
crossings. The druggist’s expenditures for equipment and 
fixtures are usually greater than those of any other re- 
tailer. The drug store has taken the place of the saloon as 
the neighborhood information bureau for young and old, 
rich and poor. The druggist is open for business from 12 
to 15 hours on all week days and part of Sundays. Because 
of his professional standing, the drug retailer is obliged to 
give considerable unpaid service. Among these services we 
find the selling of postage stamps, the cashing of checks, 
acting as semi-medical adviser and, in the poorer sections. 
as messenger boy for phone service or messages, and the 
conducting of a parcel-checking center for the community. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DIVERSIFICATION: The unusual 
qualitv of the druggist and his relation to diversification 
was distinctly stated by John B. Guernisev. of the Census 
Bureau. in commenting on the first United States Census 
of Distribution, taken in 1930 for 1929. when he said. 
“The drug stores were one of the first retail specialty 
groups to diversifv their merchandise. and the goods had 
little apparent relationship to the general line of merchan- 
dise carried.” 

The druggist began to widen the scope of his operations 
as certain conditions made it increasingly difficult to oper- 
ate at a profit. As the doctor began to prescribe and 
recommend proprietaries, and as the public became more 
addict to self-medication, the druggist, while doing no less 
business than he did before, found that his net profits were 
considerably reduced, because his gross profit on proprie- 
taries is usually only 30 to 40 per cent as compared with 
much greater gross profits, sometimes several hundred per 
cent, made through filling prescriptions. Furthermore, the 
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improved sanitation of the community, the greater care 
people took of their diets, and the widespread adoption of 
physical exercise as an aid to maintaining good health 
curtailed the demand for medicants. Increasing rentals 
and increasing competition made it necessary for the re- 
tailer to meet these conditions by increasing his sales vol- 
ume, which he did through increased diversification of 
merchandise sold. 

In addition to these factors some retail stores that had 
not, in the past, handled drug store products began en- 
croaching on the druggist’s market—selling proprietaries, 
toilet articles, candy and disinfectants. This encroachment 
is by the cosmetic shop, the department store, the variety 
store, and even a still more recent development, the so- 
called supermarkets. 

Merchandising thirty or forty years ago was different 
for the druggist from what it is today. He then handled 
what he thought was best for his trade. His customers 
looked to him for recommendations of minor medicants to 
fulfill their needs. They exercised little choice as to what 
they wanted, because they trusted the professionally trained 
man behind the counter to select for them. 

Today increased advertising and improvement in mer- 
chandising methods have educated the public to make 
selections in the drug field other than those suggested by 
the druggist. This development has made necessary a 
change in drug merchandising, and the methods of other 
merchants have been emulated by the druggist. He has 
become more of a storekeeper and less of an advisory pro- 
fessional man. Also, the type of merchandise sold in drug 
stores today is the same in small towns as in the big city 
stores. There is no longer a difference in the character of 
these outlets, and the per capita consumption of many 
products is as great in small communities as in the great 
cities, 

Drug and associate stores have become important mer- 
chandising outlets in the retail field for many products but 
with problems peculiar to themselves. Although the drug- 
gist is an indispensable business asset to any manufac- 
turer, he still is confronted with problems, chiefly of his 
own making, the solution of which he must find for himself. 


THE DRUGGIST AS A PROFESSIONAL MAN 

DRUG STORE MERCHANDISING IN RELATION TO 
MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY: The independent drug- 
gist. who still does most of the business in that field. is a 
professional man. His professional background influences 
his merchandising activities—a situation that is not char- 
acteristic of other retailers. He spends some years usually 
in a professional school preparing for the proper and 
careful compounding of prescriptions. He serves an ap- 
prenticeship of several years as a junior clerk characterized 
by long hours and poor pay. and then as a registered phar- 
macist. His background builds prestige and secures him 
considerable customer confidence. This gives him some 
trading advantages. Years ago, many retail druggists were 
physicians and. in the smaller communities, the combina- 
tion of the medical profession and pharmacy was wide- 
spread. Although this condition still exists in some parts 
of the country, it is rapidly disappearing. However. the 
druggist is still one of the guardians of the public health, 
consulted and referred to by both doctor and dentist, a 
counselor in drugs and a custodian of medical supplies for 
public emergency. 
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. 
INFLLENCE OF THE DEALER AS A PROFESSIONAL 
MAN ON SALES: Where the druggist still has profes- 
sional standing in the community, the effect of his pref- 
erence on sales to the public is important. It is generally 
in cities of 25,000 or less, or country districts, that this 
situation exists. The manufacturer must give consideration 
to this and also to the influence exercised by the dealer on 
the doctor. For these reasons, in the merchandising of 
drug products more attention is paid to securing the good 
will of the retailer than is the case with almost any other 
type of retail dealer. There is much catering to his whims, 
temperaments, reactions, personal feelings, and finances. 
Manufacturers need his good will and try, by using in- 
ducements of all kinds, to gain as much of his personal 
endorsement and active cooperation as they can. 

To get the retailer to express and to indicate a pref- 
erence, When consumers are undecided as to brand pref- 
erence. is the ambition of every manufacturer who sells his 
product through the drug stores. Many intricate plans and 
merchandising stunts, such as deals, free goods, coopera- 
tive groups. associations, stock bonuses and the like, have 
been evolved for that express purpose. 

The following figures from a survey made by Druggists 
Circular’ show how important druggists’ preferences 
can be: 

350 calls were made: 240 cases the public specified 
the brand, 32 cases the public took the brand suggested 
by the dealer in an attempt to switch the original re- 
quested brand, and in 78 cases took the brand suggested 
by the dealer when no brand was specified. 

It will be noted that 75 per cent of the merchandise in 
any one territory may be purchased by brand preference, 
but there are so many competitors to share this 75 per cent 
of preference that generally no one competitor gets more 
than 5 to 10 per cent of the total. The remaining 25 per 
cent of volume at the disposal of the dealer affords a very 
profitable field in which the private-brand operator can 
work. If he is successful in gaining the dealer’s good will, 
he can be assured of enough business out of the remaining 
25 per cent to make a substantial profit. Price cutting, 
which will be discussed later, increased the tendency to- 
ward private brands. This tendency reached its peak in 
1933, but fell off in favor of advertised products during 
the period of the codes. Now that the codes have been 
eliminated, the state fair trade practice laws and the federal 
Tydings-Miller Bill are taking their place in aiding the 
sale of branded and advertised products. Detailed discus- 
sion on the effects of fair trade laws will be found in the 
chapter on price maintenance. 

Professional training and standing of the druggists are 
factors in the problem of merchandising from another 
angle. As well-trained individuals, druggists are in a posi- 
tion to know the formulas for many of the patent, pro- 
prietary and cosmetic products they are asked to sell. Con- 
sequently, if they enjoy the confidence of consumers in 
their trading areas they may, if the products offered them 
do not yield sufficient profit, produce their own private 
brand and offer it in place of the widely advertised and 
nationally known product. 

The attempt to gain dealer preference is thought to be so 
necessary that it has reached even to the point of trying to 
gain the endorsement of drug clerks through the use of 
push money or premium money paid to sales people for 
extra effort on selected items, sales contests, prizes, and 
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other similar plans. 


INFLUENCE OF CHAIN STORE MERCHANDISING 

IMPORTANCE OF CHAIN STORE IN DRUG FIELD: 
In urban centers, there has been a gradual and increasing 
sales dominance by the chain stores. They are especially 
dominant in the drug field in many cities. The chain store 
is usually better equipped, more atiractive, larger in size, 
and carries a wider variety of merchand’se than the inde- 
pendent dealer; the show windows are usually larger and 
more attractively is controlled; 
As a result, the 
chain stores’ average volume per unit store is far greater 


trimmed; the inventory 


and stores are usually at trafic centers. 
than that of the independent dealers’ unit. The average 
yearly dollar volume of sales per chain drug store in the 
United States in 1939 was $100,000 as against an average 
of $23,000 sales for the independent store.* In some cities, 
like Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Mobile, 
Oklahoma City, Fort Worth and other places, the chains 
seem to dominate the drug business. Even in other large 
cities they do a great part of the total business as may be 
seen from the Chain Store Age map in Chapter 6. Since 
for the country as a whole drug chains do only about 25.7 
per cent of the total, these communities become important. 
In terms of dollars it means that of total drug store sales of 
$1,562,502,000 the chains secured $400,262,000 in 1939. 

The chains have acquired considerable buying power, 
for instance doing over 40 per cent of urban business in 
19435 and must be given an important place in any mer- 
chandising plan. 


TREND OF CHAIN STORE MERCHANDISING: In the 
early years of chain merchandising, the advantage that the 
chain has because of its larger purchasing power and the 
extra discounts that it received, enabled it to sell at lower 
prices than competitors and still show a profit. Lower 
prices, while the chief, was not the only factor operating 
to this end. The chain store systems were aided by the use 
of the most desirable locations and superior executive and 
merchandising personnel. This enabled them to secure a 
faster turnover, and, even at lower profit margin per unit 
sold, the business was on the whole more profitable. 

In recent years, the drug chains have not been finding 
the path to increased business easy, partly because they 
have created their own competition; they have fought with 
each other for volume sales. Furthermore, there has been 
a tendency on the part of manufacturers to cut out special 
allowances given under the guise of advertising allowance. 
Under the drug code this practice was forbidden and 
chains, although they were still paid for advertising co- 
operation, were expected, at least, to do something to war- 
rant such allowances. Now with the Robinson-Patman and 
fair trade acts on the statute books, and with the Federal 
Trade Commission empowered to watch for violations of 
the Robinson-Patman Act—which covers fictitious broker- 
age, quantity discounts, and other allowances—the advan- 
tage of mass buying power may have been materially cur- 
tailed. 

The fight for increased sales volume usually centered 
around two powerful chains in any community—or even 
two small groups of chains—who started using the same 
weapon, price cutting, to fight each other. The result was 
the gradual diminishing of gross profit margins and finally 
the elimination of net profits. High-cost leases and rentals 
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of the period before the stock market crash of 1929 re- 
mained in the chain field for some time after business had 
dropped off. 

These conditions caused many chains to go through 
bankruptcy and reorganization, or to threaten bankruptcy 
to reduce high lease costs. This trend in the reduction of 
overhead also tended to eliminate price cutting. It has 
become so widespread that landlords have voluntarily made 
many rent adjustments to prevent tenants from taking the 
steps indicated. In the late 1930's one of the largest chains 
disclosed in its statement of profits that 65 per cent of its 
net profit came from the operation of its soda fountain and 
the sale of cooked food, the competition on drug items 
having reduced profits to a small fraction of what they 
could be. 

Recently a rather strange condition has arisen. The cut- 
price chains, so bombastic in their actions a few years ago, 
have become more conservative in pricing and advertising, 
and their place, in this respect, has been taken by (1) the 
new, small pineboard drug and cosmetic shops and (2) the 
so-called supermarkets started by operators of food stores 
in old unused garages, auto plants, and armories. Not 
content with handling only food, they installed departments 
covering other products, not the least of which were drugs 
and cosmetics. The drug chain faces many of this new type 
of “nibbler” at its business. To these must be added the 
drug departments in charge of registered pharmacists re- 
cently started in some of the variety stores. The effect of 
this latter merchandising effort cannot yet be determined, 
as the attempt is too recent. These conditions tend to make 
the situation more complicated. They compel the chain 
drug stores to push their own private brands in preference 
to advertised brands. In practically every chain drug unit 
in the country, instructions, absolute and definite, are 
given to push the merchandise sold under the firm’s private 
brand. Sales clerks are given P.M.’s, prizes, and bonuses. 
As a matter of fact. continued employment of a clerk de- 
pends on his percentage of sale of these private brands. If 
a large percentage of the clerk’s sales are not in the store 
private-brand merchandise, he is warned and later, unless 
his record improves he is discharged. This makes every 
drug chain system a competitor of practically all indepen- 
dent drug and toiletry manufacturers. There are some 
products, such as pharmaceuticals, that cannot readily be 
put up under a private brand, but they are exceptions. 


THE CHAIN DRUG STORE AS A COMPETITOR OF 
THE MANUFACTURER: The marketing and merchan- 
dising plans of the manufacturer must be guided by these 
facts. The chain store as an outlet is necessary to almost 
every merchandising scheme, unless the product is purely 
ethical, in which case chain outlets are not so important as 
other outlets. At the same time, the chain, through every 
store manager and clerk, is fighting the merchandising 
efforts of the manufacturer, and is an important competitor. 

Since the chain is competing with the merchandising 
efforts of manufacturers with products of its own, manu- 
facturers have been inclined to give inside discounts and 
special favors to the chain store. They felt that by en- 
abling the chain to buy at a more favorable discount, and 
so earn profits even though selling at cut prices, they would 
at least not encounter the active opposition of the chain 
management to their product. The manufacturer might. 
by following a special-price policy, obtain the chain’s active 
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cooperation in those cases where the chain has noi yet 
created a directly competing product. 

Frequently, the cooperation of chain systems is not ob- 
tained, and many firms, through their extra discounts, pay 
for services they do not get. In this connection, manufac. 
turers might well bear in mind that despite the efforts of 
the chains, well-advertised, well-merchandised, and desir. 
able products have overcome chain indifference to a prod- 
uct. Manufacturers are prone to pay too much for the 
chain cooperation they are supposed to receive. It is not 
our thought to imply that this special consideration is no} 
worth getting. It is—if you get what you pay for. Be sure 
that there is a mutual understanding as to what is being 
purchased in the way of chain cooperation and as to what 
will be delivered. Some chains can be relied upon to live 
up to their arrangements with punctilious honesty; others 
ask for advertising allowances and promise special cooper. 
ation, but fail to cooperate, using the allowance merely as 
a means of securing a lower price. 

There is no doubt that chains help considerably in the 
merchandising of a product, despite the fact that the chain 
is potentially a competitor of many manufacturers. The 
competition of chains is more pronounced in toiletries, 
nonsecrets, and proprietaries than in foods, confectionery, 
tobaccos, and ethical medicines. In other words, the chain 
attempts to profit by the retailer’s professional standing 
with professional and toilet products of its own manufac- 
ture. It is, therefore, more important for the manufacturer 
whose product is likely to be duplicated to be fully aware 
of the chain competition than it would be for those of the 
heterogeneous products that are sold through the drug 
chains but are not specifically drug products. 


CHARACTER OF DRUG STORE MERCHANDISING 
ANALYSIS OF DRUG STORE SALES: There is some 
misinformation and considerable misconception of the 
types and character of merchandise sold through what are 
known as drug outlets. The Census of Business for 1939 
classified drug store sales as made up as follows:° 
Drug Store Sales in Per Cent 

Less than 
$20.000 


Annual sales 
$20,000 and more 


Prescriptions 9.8 13.4 
Drugs, medicines, and chemical 

compounds 24.3 | 4] 
Drug sundries 10.8 A 
Cosmetics, soaps, etc. 9.7 
Cigars, cigarettes, and tobaccos 16.1 13.8 
Meals and fountain 16.8 12.2 
Beer, wines, and liquors 5.6 3.4 
Other items 6.9 13.1 


Nearly 60 per cent of the average store business is purely 
drug store items. The rest of the business comes from 
items added that formerly were bought exclusively in other 
stores. 

Compare the above with the same condition that existed 
five, ten, and twenty-five years earlier. For example, in 
1910 it was estimated that druggists’ sales were divided in 
the various departments as follows: 


Departments Percentage 
Prescriptions 48 
Patents 36 
Tobacco 3 
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Fountain 

Toilet articles 

Rubber goods 

Sundries, misc. 

that the 
important outlet in many 
fields. and. at the same time, straight drug business has 


Analyzing the above figures, it is easy to see 


druggist has become a very 


become less important to him. 

Thirty years ago over 80 per cent of the drug business 
was in prescription and general drugs. When we realize 
that there are only about 600 families to every drug store 
outlet and consider the competition from many stores of 
other types that are handling drug products, it can easily 
be seen how necessary it has become for the druggist to 
branch out into other merchandise lines. 


EFFECT OF MANUFACTURERS ON DRUG STORE 
MERCHANDISING: The great success and tremendous 
efforts exerted by the proprietary manufacturers and lead- 
ing pharmaceutical manufacturers to establish their own 
specialties with physicians has resulted in a gradual dimin- 
ishing of prescription medication and the transferring of 
the most profitable end of the drug store business into the 
hands of the well-regarded manufacturer. 

It is not pertinent, at the moment, whether the transfer 
has been for the benefit of the public. There is no doubt 
that the standardization of drug products by the manufac- 
turers, with their well-equipped laboratories, has made the 
both medical and dental—more susceptible 
to the use of the proprietary offered for his consideration 
than the compounding of the prescriptions by individuals 
in drug stores. This attitude has been helped by the many 
important and new discoveries in the field of medicine and 
pharmacy that are directly attributable to the research 
studies of manufacturers. 


practitioner 


This trend has probably diverted the sales of some drug 
merchandise away from the druggist and reduced profits 
on doctors’ prescriptions. How important this is may be 
seen from the statement of Topics Publishing Co. that even 
in the 1930°s more than 80 per cent of the prescriptions 
filled by druggists were not compounded within the phar- 
macy at all but were, instead, sold on doctors’ prescrip- 
tions either in original form or simply transferred from 
the pharmaceutical manufacturer’s container to the drug- 
gist’s container to be so dispensed.’ Even this is substan- 
tial business for drug stores as a group. According to a 
compilation by Drug Topics,$ drug stores filled 253,660.- 
610 prescriptions in 1943 and these had a value of $265.- 
802,097. For the individual stores this meant an average 
of 4568 prescriptions with an average sales value of $4,787. 

From these facts it can easily be seen why drug store 
merchandising has developed away from the compounding 
of prescriptions and gone over into the general merchan- 
dising field and have stepped up sales values to many times 
that of prescription business. . 
TRAINING OF 


DRUGGISTS IN MERCHANDISING: 


The druggist spends many years in technical training 
which has had little if any effect on improving his ability 
to merchandise properly. Now, however, we find in the 
pharmacy schools an effort to teach the druggist merchan- 
dising as well as pharmacy. Manufacturers also devote 
many thousands of dollars trying to teach the dealers mer- 
chandising. They are compelled to do so if they want their 
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products to receive the favored attention of the retailer and 
if they are to meet the competition growing out of the 
specialized attention that the chains are giving to their own 
private brands. 

“Many wholesale druggists have added merchandising 
men to their staffs during the past year,” according to a 
survey recently completed by Wholesale Druggist.’ 

“This step has been taken because of the increased 
willingness of retail druggists to accept advice and prac- 
tical suggestions as to how to hold their trade against 
high pressure cut-price competition. The chief functions 
performed by these men are to assist the retailers with 
their window and counter displays, their open displays 
and with their retail advertising.” 

Merchandising for many druggists might have been very 
different in recent years had they received proper training 
along that line. 


CONSUMER HABITS IN RELATION TO MERCHANDISING 
LOYALTY TO LOCAL STORES: For some time, the ap- 


peal for the public favor through price cutting has engaged 
the attention of everyone in the field. Not only do we have 
the ordinary chains but also the price cutting of the pine- 
board shops, perfume shops, supermarkets, and so on. 
What led up to these conditions and the probable results 
will be discussed later. What the public’s reaction will be 
is still to be determined. 

It has been found, from actual test, that in the main (the 
survey was conducted in small towns and cities) a smaller 
proportion of toiletries and drugs than of any other com- 
modity is purchased by the public away from home. Part 
of this. no doubt, is due to the fact that prescriptions and 
such products are emergency purchases made without loss 
of time. A recent survey by the Department of Commerce 
discloses that some purchases made out of town showed 
the following percentages of the total of product pur- 
chased :'° 

Product Percentages 

Drugs 6.0 

Groceries 7.1 
15.3 
16.5 
22.9 
26.2 
38.9 
44.3 
50.0 
50.4 


cre = 


Dod. / 


Housewares 

Hardware 

Meats 

Furniture 

Drv gsoods 

Novelties 

Shoes 

Jewelry 

Ready to wear 

Loyalty to local stores assures the retail druggist of most 

of the business of his community, and explains why the 
independent drug retailer still retains an important position 
as a distributor. With the advantage of public favor, it 
seems strange that the independent drug retailer cannot 
find the means to do a more profitable business in his 
field—especially since he is actually needed by the public. 
However, if the tire industry in the hands of a few large 
firms could not prevent, because of the dream of power 
and the desire of 100 per cent production, the demoraliza- 
tion of that industry, what can be expected of 60,000 re- 
tailers—who have 60,000 different thoughts, fears, and 
ideas—toward helping to stabilize their industry? It was 
thought that some of the plans and efforts of the manufac- 
turers to help druggists make a profit through the effective 
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handling of the Drug Code would be more successful. That 
was questionable, and the elimination of codes and the 
y Administration put the industry back 
almost to the old stage of price cutting and terrific com- 


National Recovery 


petition. This condition has been largely corrected by the 
passage of the Robinson-Patman Act of 1936, the Tydings- 
Miller Act in 1937, and the state fair trade acts now on 
the statute books of 45 states. War conditions with short- 
ages of merchandise have made the druggist observe fair 
trade prices almost universally. How long this will con- 
tinue with competition again fully restored remains to be 
seen. There is danger that the legislation may have gone 
too far and made the drug industry the target of attacks 
because of high prices."! 

CONSUMER PURCHASES IN DRUG STORES: Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists Association, the average American in 1943 spent 
$20.00 in the drug store. But this average varies greatly 
In a low-income area 
such as the rural county of Fayette, Ala., the average is 


in different parts of the country. 


less than $8.00 per person, while for urban areas as shown 
in a table in a subsequent chapter the average ranges be- 
tween $17.70 for Buffalo, N. Y., to $68.00 for Washington, 
DS. 

The same thing is true of average annual sales per drug 
store. For the country as a whole they averaged about 
$50,000. For Fayette, Ala., they average about $27,000 
and for Washington, D. C., about $168,000. These figures 
will, obviously, change from year to year as consumer 
income and population change. 

Latest available figures show there is on the average 
52.08 worth of certain drug and toilet goods in the home 
of every family in the country at a given moment of time. 
That means that drug stores should average sales every 60 
days of at least $2.00 per family in the community, that is, 
in its trading area. The trade ought to make such a survey 
periodically and then inform the druggist of the average 
figures, since these probably change as income rises and 
falls. Possibly, druggists through their local associations 
could make such surveys or calculations through coopera- 
tive action. Then the store that did not make the average 
sales should examine its merchandising policies and inven- 
tories and study its market to discover where it is falling 
down. 


THE TRADE AREA OF THE RETAILER: Based on pop- 
ulation averages the retail druggist has had about 2000 
customers from which to draw during the past twenty 
years. During much of this time the purchasing power of 
the community was better than ever before, yet many still 
found it impossible to make a profit. This is the concern 
of the manufacturer as well as the retailer. It is a well- 
known axiom that no business in which a salesman cannot 
make a profit can be successful, and no industry in which 
the dealer cannot make a profit can be successful. 

It may be necessary to go back to the conditions that 
existed in the Middle Ages where in some cities new drug 
stores could not be opened without special license from the 
government. An attempt has been made in this direction 
through laws passed limiting the organization of corpora- 
tions which own drug stores and the legal requirements that 
pharmacists be present in the store at all times. The possi- 
bilities, however, are not good since in the states of New 
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York and Pennsylvania ownership laws have been declared 
unconstitutional. Drug Topics reports on Long Beach, 
California, where in that one county a cooperative effort 
has been made to curtail the opening of unnecessary drug 
stores. A newcomer in the territory who wants to open a 
store is politely informed where and where not such a store 
is advisable. The cooperation in the county is so close that 
even the real estate owners do not rent stores for that pur- 
pose where the conditions indicate that a store will not 
thrive, and bankers join with the others, by pointing out 
the desirable and undesirable locations when a newcomer 
comes in to talk over the matter with one of them. 


WHOLESALING DRUG PRODUCTS 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE WHOLESALER: The manu. 
facturer of drug and toilet goods has been fortunate in his 
marketing efforts in the fact that the drug wholesaler is and 
has generally been ready to supply the individual retailer’s 
needs. One of the larger wholesale firms has stated that it 
carries an inventory of over 100,000 items. Few, if any, 
retailers could afford the overhead burden of the many 
items they must be able to supply quickly to stay in busi- 
ness. In the case of products that have many shades such 
as lipsticks and nail polishes, the average wholesaler may 
have to carry up to 30 brands with 8 to 10 shades for each 
brand. 

The large number of competing similar products has 
had several important reactions in the marketing through 
wholesalers. First, the wholesaler is cold to anything new 
offered by any manufacturer because to him there is “noth- 
ing new.” rather, it is just another product to add to his 
already burdened inventory. He probably has in his stock 
plenty of items that are just as good as the one the manv- 
facturer is trying to market through him, and probably 
quite a number of them have been “dead stock” for some 
time. 

Furthermore, the wholesaler has been compelled to 
adopt a more or less paternalistic attitude toward his re- 
tailer. The retailer, in most cases, is heavily indebted to 
the wholesaler. 
down on credit extended to the retailer, the retailer would 
be forced out of business. The wholesaler is very anxious 
to see to it that the dealer keeps his stock up to date, is not 
loaded down with slow-moving merchandise and does not 
overbuy. There are certain specials that the dealer must 
buy from the wholesaler at all times, and credit limits 
have to be watched. 

The wholesaler, in order to stay in business in the face 
of problems of price cutting that arise from time to time 
and manufacturer-direct-to-dealer competition, has become 
a manufacturer of many products. Because of his hold 
on the retailer through granting credit, his reluctance to 
add new lines because of his skepticism as to the salability 
of new products, and his competitive slant, as a manufac- 
turer of many items, the wholesaler is simultaneously both 
an important aid and a stumbling block to the manufac- 
turer. War conditions brought on contradictory conditions. 
Some wholesalers were faced with a help problem, espe- 
cially in their shipping rooms and therefore would not add 
new items. Other wholesalers found that they were short 
of many lines and looked for replacements to fill in the 
gaps in volume brought about by scarcities. This situa- 
tion is now over and the former policy of carrying full 
lines and styles is now in vogue. 


In many cases, if the wholesaler closed 
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CONFLICT OF INTEREST WITH MANUFACTURERS: 
From the wholesaling standpoint price competition and 
joss of personal contact with the retailer may interfere 
with the hopes of large profits through reduced overhead, 
both manufacturing and selling, growing out of mergers 
and consolidations. 

The manufacturer, before he can get an individual whole- 
sale house of the McKesson & Robbins group to give him 
any support at all, must go to the main office in New York 
io clear the item. That means that the local branches of 
the wholesaler usually cannot take advantage of conditions 
peculiar to their territory as easily as they did when they 
This makes it more difficult for 
the manufacturer to do his selling direct to the retailer in 


were individually owned. 


small lots. with the idea of taking turnover orders where 
McKesson & Robbins houses are strong. Although direct 
selling today by many manufacturers has cut heavily into 
the wholesaler’s business, the swing back the other way 
was forced by war conditions. Difficulties of travel made 
complete coverage by manufacturers’ salesmen less _pos- 
sible so that more reliance had to be placed on the whole- 
saler. This condition is changing now. 


THE RETAILER AND THE MANUFACTURER 


STORE OWNERSHIP AND RELATION TO MANUFAC- 
TURING: When the United Drug Co. was first organized 
it gave franchises on most favorable terms to dealers for 
the sale of its products. These dealers were known as 
This 


methods of merchandising, 


Rexall agents. was one of the early cooperative 
which will be discussed later. 
More than twenty-five years ago, through some business 
mishap, they came into control of one of their Rexall 
agencies, and from this grew the tremendous Liggett chain 
of drug stores, the largest in the country at the present 
time with over 600 units in 1945, and the leading sales 
agents for Rexall products. , 
Apparently, the United Drug Co. discovered that even 
though they operated their own stores and established 
dealer agencies and cooperated all they could with them, 
this procedure was not sufficient to secure enough business 
to operate their manufacturing plants successfully. In 
1929, through a holding corporation, Drug, Inc. (since 
dissolved), they purchased Sterling Products and House- 
hold Products—two manufacturing units that were the 
owners of a number of nationally advertised drug products 
which were sold not only in the Rexall stores but in all 
drug stores. The company history has been rather inter- 
First the Rexall line gained considerable public 
acceptance through the pushing efforts of its dealers. After 
a time, however, the public demand and favor for other 
advertised products was so great that it was impossible for 
the Rexall distributors, especially those outlets owned by 
the parent company, to push its own lines, and sales began 
to slip. As a matter of fact, one district manager told the 
authors that he was not interested in pushing the firm’s 
own Rexall line, but, inasmuch as he was out to get busi- 
ness, he was going to put the leading advertised lines on 
the top of his counters and ultimately he would get the 
profits. It was not long after that Drug, Inc., by buying 
Sterling Products, Inc., got control of a number of na- 
tionally advertised products including Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia, Bayer’s Aspirin, and others. They found it 
necessary to do this because they had large factory facili- 
lies that were not being employed efficiently and at the 


esting. 


& Essential Oil Review 


same time they were meeting with the resistance of some 
of the managers of their own 700 retail stores with respect 
to the items they wanted to feature. 

However, this setup did not prove to be practical be- 
cause the merchandise angles of a specialty manufacturer 
are entirely different from the merchandising angle of a 
1934, 


Drug, Inc., was unscrambled and the respective operating 


retail chain drug store like Louis K. Liggett. In 


companies went back to their original setup and indepen- 
dent control. 

During the period between 1929-1935 we find a gradual 
flux of this type taking place. Drug wholesalers had been 
compelled to take over the operation and control of retail 
drug stores. They had products of their own to exploit 
and, owning or controlling the outlets as they did, their 
products were naturally given preferences. However, this 
particular phase of wholesalers operating retail drug stores 
is not as important as it has been, as most retailers have 
been able to climb out of the financial trouble suffered as 
a result of the depression. 

These changes—manufacturers becoming retailers, man- 
ufacturers becoming wholesalers, wholesalers becoming 
retailers, retailers becoming manufacturers—and now the 
added restrictions of the Wheeler-Lea Act, of increasing 
Federal Trade Commission citations, state board of health 
and city registrations with excessive fees proposed,’* and 
finally the present Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act with its 
rigorous regulations make this business a complicated one, 
which calls for a high order of intelligence to operate suc- 
cessfully. The qualifications now necessary may not always 
he possessed by those finding themselves in one of the 
above positions, and this may lead to difficulties. 


ADVANTAGES OF RETAIL DRUG BUSINESS: There 
are still, however, many favorable factors in connection 
with merchandising through the retail drug field. Of the 
many types of retail merchants in the United States, the 
retail druggist has the lowest business mortality. This is 
due largely to his high investment in location and reason- 
ably staple merchandise and cash business. While low 
sales at times make operations difficult, usually sudden de- 
mands made upon him by windfall business like that dur- 
ing and after the Second World War have managed to keep 
him going. If you investigate the average drug stores in 
any neighborhood you will find that once a location has 
housed a druggist, he or some other owner is there for a 
long period of time. This is especially true in smaller 
communities where population shifts are not so violent as 
they are in the cities. 

The druggist has the largest investment in physical 
properties of any comparable retailer. Most of his invest- 
ment is in his fixtures, his soda’ fountain, and his location. 
He also gets more cooperation from his wholesaler and 
manufacturer when conditions are bad. His largest creditor 
is usually his wholesaler (if his store is free and clear). 
He can readily mortgage his store in cases of necessity, 
and often does. He has the possibility—and it verv often 
is quite important in keeping many druggists on their feet. 
when unusual spells of sickness or epidemics occur—of 
making enough profits in a short period of time to balance 
the losses that have accrued from a long period of poor 
business. He takes no large losses on soiled merchandise 
or market fluctuations because most of his merchandise 
retains its value and does not fluctuate in price sufficiently 
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to impair his capital—that is, provided he buys carefully 
and does not permit himself to be overloaded with “stick- 
ers” because of seemingly attractive merchandise deals, 
often of “push” or little known merchandise. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL OUTLET TO THE 
MANUFACTURER: The United States Department of 
Commerce through its Census of Distribution for 1929 dis- 
closed that of the estimated net sales in the United States 
of $50,000,000.000 at retail, the drug stores did $1,683.- 
634,442, or 3.36 per cent of the total retail business,!* and 
13.71 per cent of the per capita business. The dollar 
volume varies. however. from year to year as may be 
seen from the 1935 census. which shows drug store busi- 
ness to have been $1.232,593,000, or 3.7 per cent of the 
total retail sales of $33.161.276.000;'* and: for 1945 re- 
tail drugs sales were $2.958.000.000 of which the inde- 
pendents did $2,255.000.000 and the chains $703.000.- 
000 or 24 per cent according to Department of Com- 
merce figures. In 1945 independent drug stores sales 
increased 4.5 per cent over 1944 and chains increased 
less than 1 per cent. All retail drug sales were up about 
5 per cent over 1944 although general retail sales were 
up 7 per cent. 

Although these figures are important, they do not give 
the true economic value of the retail druggist to manufac- 
turers generally. We have noted previously the many types 
of merchandise that the retail druggist sells. It is, there- 
fore, very important for manufacturers of many lines to 
consider this type of retailer. 


RELATION OF DRUG PRODUCT ADVERTISING TO 
PUBLISHERS: Advertising and sales promotion effort 
directed to the consuming public is so voluminous in the 
drug field that as soon as anything goes wrong in drug 
product merchandising. manufacturers curtail their sales 
promotional efforts and the advertising and publishing 
fields immediately feel this curtailment of expenditure 
materially. 

To give a clear idea of what proportion of sales is spent 
on advertising in the drug and cosmetic field Table 2 show- 


TABLE 2 


TOTAL CONSUMER GOODS ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES IN 
PROPORTION TO SALES* 


No. of 

Kind of Goods Firms 1935 1934 1933 
Proprietary medicines 7 33.78 35.44 37.00 
Drugs and toilet articles 14 27.65 28.52 28.43 
Beverage 3 15.23 14.28 15.10 
Paints and varnishes 7 7.40 5.18 5.87 
Drug sundries 4 6.00 5.50 7.00 
Auto accessories 2 5.90 10.30 - 6.15 
Petroleum products 5 5.68 5.96 3.78 
Sporting goods 5 5.67 6.00 8.00 
Confections and ice cream 4 5.35 5.65 

Food and grocery products 26 5.07 4.94 4.24 
Beer 3 4.67 6.25 8.50 
Clothing accessories 8 4.50 4.16 5.25 
House furnishings 8 4.50 4.93 5.20 
Household electric equipment 6 4.47 5.09 4.42 
Knit goods anc hosiery 7 4.20 4.20 3.93 
Footwear 9 3.97 4.25 4.00 


*Survey on Distribution Costs, Assoc. of Nat. Advertisers. 


ing the advertising percentages to total sales of a few con- 
sumer goods budgets is presented as one bit of evidence. 
Another piece of evidence is shown in a different type of 
study by the Federal Trade Commission. They arrive at 
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a somewhat similar result for 1940. Out of 91 industries 
studied the drugs and medicines industry tops the list for 
advertising expenditures per dollar of sales as shown in 


Table 8. 


TABLE 3 
ADVERTISING EXPENSE PER DOLLAR OF SALES IN 1940* 
No. of Advertising 
Industry Corporations Per Cent 
1. Drugs and medicines 20 13.94 
3. Malt beverages 4\ 8.97 
5. Men's and boys’ clothing 21 3.60 
7. Footwear 28 2.00 
9. Petroleum refining 40 1.25 
10. Auto parts and accessories 64 94 
2. Cigarettes 10 11.30 
5. Paint, varnish, and lacquer 40 2.46 
4. Fruit and vegetable canning ... 49 4.49 
8. Motor vehicles 23 1.94 
6. Refrigerators and air-conditioning 
equipment 21 2.02 
12. Cotton textiles 56 46 
11. Hardware 35 1.06 


*Selected from Table |, Report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
Distribution Methods and Costs, Part V, Advertising As a Factor in 
Distribution, pp. 6 and 7. 

Since the total sales of drugs and toiletries, sundries and 
proprietaries are high in the total of retail sales in the 
United States and the average per cent expenditures for 
advertising is more than double that of the nearest con- 
sumer goods, we are safe in concluding that there is no 
industry in the country, with the possible exception of 
general retail establishments. that spends as much for ad- 
vertising as is spent by drug and toiletry manufacturers. 
This is borne out further by the fact that drug trade adver- 
tisers placed the following percentages of the total of ad- 
vertising placed in the August 1941 issue of each of these 
periodicals: True Story, 63.8; Woman's Home Companion, 
12.3; True Romance, 62.5; Liberty, 54.5; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 45.9; New York Daily News, 50.6; and so on in 
many other periodicals.'’° Further details of advertising 
expenditures by drug and cosmetics producers and the rela- 
tion these bear to other fields and to the total of such ex- 
penditures for periodicals and radio broadcasting may be 
secured from trade publications like Drug Trade News and 
Advertising & Selling. 


RECENT DRUG STORE MERCHANDISING TRENDS 
RETURN OF ETHICAL DRUGGIST: Of late there has 
been an attempt on the part of some druggists to return 
to ethical drug business. This effort, while more or less 
successful in the few cases where it has been tried, merely 
indicates that the average dealer is finding it more difficult 
than ever to get economic satisfaction from the type of 
store he is operating. He is using every effort possible to 
change and improve his economic position, by trying new 
or old methods, experimenting always to try to get more 
than-a bare living out of his efforts. 


ADOPTION OF CHAIN STORE MERCHANDISING BY 
INDEPENDENTS: A recent survey by Drug Topics dis- 
closed that many retailers are asking for merchandising 
cooperation from their wholesalers. They have found it 
advisable to emulate, as far as they can, the good points 
of the chain store system, and the result has been that 
chain competition improves the character of retail mer- 
chandising and retail drug merchandising in particular. 
Many clerks graduate out of the chain store into their own 
shops. with good merchandising ideas and modern meth- 
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ods. All of this enables the retailer to compete more fav- 
orably with his larger and stronger competitor. 

There is a growing similarity between chains and inde- 
pendent retailing. This is summed up by Dr. C..W. Phelps, 
Head of the Department of Economics, University of Chat- 
tanooga. in the following statement:'® 

There are no inherent and decisive advantages in the 
device of centralized ownership and control as con- 
trasted with independent ownership with cooperative 
group control. A temporary advantage for the chain 
is seen, however, in the fact that they have been the 
first to adopt scientific methods. 

Here are some of the outstanding trends that Dr. Phelps 
believes will continue: 

(1) Growth of corporation chains, but at a slower 
rate than enjoyed during the past decade, emphasis 
on larger stores; (2) growth of voluntary groups of 
independents, emphasizing scientific management, 
more and more cooperative buying and selling less; 
(3) chain retailing and independent retailing will be- 
come strikingly similar in all respects, the chains 
striving to attain the temporary advantages of the in- 
dependent and the independents appropriating the 
temporary advantages of the chains; (4) growth in 
the use of private brands by both chains and volun- 
tary groups in order to recoup extreme price cuts on 
nationally advertised articles and for other reasons; 
(5) attraction of a new generation of well-trained 
independents into the retail field; (6) marked growth 
of social viewpoint on the part of corporation chains. 


THE FUTURE OF DRUG MERCHANDISING: It would 
seem that the independent merchant in the drug field still 
has an opportunity to build up a profitable business pro- 


vided he becomes as good a merchandiser as he is a phar- 


macist. Efficiency in the conduct of his store, good mer- 
chandise, prices within the range of the pocketbook of his 
customers, and a personality that attracts will enable him 
to arrive at success as represented by earning a living bet- 
ter than the American average. 


& Essential Oil Review 


Enough has been said to indicate the importance of the 
drug store and its owner to many manufacturers and to 
the advertising and publishing fields. Neévertheless, the 
path of merchandising drug products is beset with many 
extraneous factors and conditions that threaten the success 
of a venture in this field. The dealer is usually cold to 
new products, or at best lukewarm, because, to him, any 
product is just another product. The wholesaler is still 
colder because to him one more or less in 62,000 items 
is not particularly important. 
appears to be more than enough. 

Still, with all these difficulties and handicaps, the field is 
so tremendous and public favor is so fickle that any manu- 
facturer has an opportunity to achieve success if his ef- 
forts are properly directed. The proof of this lies in the 
fact that there have been many notable successes in the 
drug field in recent years. The proof of it also is the fact 
that surveys and analyses show that, except in very rare 
instances, no one particular product or one particular brand 
has such dominant control of any field that some other 
brand cannot come along and obtain enough public favor 
to achieve a success in terms of profits. 

These are the factors which make for competition, and 
also the factors which have made the marketing of drug 
and toilet products not only interesting but profitable. 


And of competition there 


Marketing Your Product Through Retail Drug Stores, p 
27A.N.A. News Bulletin, Vol. 15, No. 23, p. 258 
‘Reported in a letter to Sidney Picker dated September 30, 1931. See 


also in this connection the study by Louis Bader in Journal of Marketing, 
July, 1934, entitled, ‘‘Customer Preference in Grocery Products.”’ 


*Census of Business; 1939 Retail Trade, Part 1, Vol. 1, p. 64. 
5**Chain Drug Marketing Map,’’ Chain Store Age, 1944. 

®Census of Business, Retail Trade: 1939. Vol. 1, Part 2, p. 510. 
7Letter of Topics Publishing Co., Sept. 28, 1931. 

1944 

*Quoted in A.N.A., News Bulletin, Vol. 15, No. 31, p. 354. 

© Reported in A.N.A. News Bulletin, Vol. 15, No. 23, p. 264. 


3. 


*Drug Topics, May 1, 


“In this connection see ‘‘Consumer Movements and Business,’’ by 
and Wernette, Journal of Marketing, July, 1938 

12In one case a fee of $25.00 per registration was suggested, even the 
small fee of 50¢ per registration charged by the State of Maine if adopted 
by all the states might prove embarrassing if not ruinous to manufacturers 
of large lines 


Bader 


United States Summary of Retail Distribution, p. 14. 
1*Census of Business, 1935, Retail Distribution. Vol. IV, p. 15. 
% Drug Trade News, Aug., 1941 

1% A.N.A. News Bulletin, Vol. 15, No. 36, p. 406 
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The kind of package used for drug and cosmetic products is very important in aid- 


CHAPTER 5 


Pae caging the Product 


ing in the sale of most of these products. It is important not only to the manufacturer, 
but also to the wholesaler and retailer because it has considerable influence in securing 
acceptance of the product and in making repeat-sales easier. 
This chapter is concerned with the packaging factors, which need to be viewed from 
all angles if a package is to be developed that will satisfy the different groups who are 
concerned in the sale and purchase of drug store goods. The chapter considers the ease 
and efficiency with which the manufacturer can package his product; and the aid 
packaging gives in branding and selling a product and the factors that arouse the 
interest of the consumer, such as size, shape, style, design, color, and material; the 
importance of the branding of products and the legal protection of package and name; 
and the aid packaging gives in selling a product; the problems of changing the pack- 


age; and the importance of the right kind of shipping containers. 






HE PACKAGE AND MANUFACTURING: Packaging 

is part of the manufacturing process; therefore, the 
package or container selected for a product should be of a 
type that can be handled easily in the manufacturer’s plant. 
Packages and containers of peculiar shapes and unusual 
sizes do not ordinarily lend themselves to manufacturing 
efficiency. They are not convenient for handling. Peculiar 
sized packages may increase manufacturing costs sufficiently 
to reduce profits. The package, especially, if it is a carton, 
should be designed so as to be adaptable to being filled by 
automatic machinery. Before any decision is reached as to 
the adoption of a package, the production manager and the 
equipment manufacturer should be consulted as to its 
practicability. 

The shipping container in which the individual packages 
are placed should be of such a type that it can be handled 
easily as it goes through the plant and should be so con- 
structed that it can be stacked effectively, thus cutting down 
the costs of warehouse space and handling. 

The government, too, has something to say about the 
packaging of products for there are regulations about the 
character of the printing on the label that goes on the 
package, and the literature that goes into the package. This 
is treated in detail below (See Chapter 20). 


APPEARANCE OF PACKAGE 

CONSUMER FACTORS AFFECTING THE PACKAGE: 
Although the consumer is the last person to whom the 
package goes, the consumer is the first person with whom 
the manufacturer should be concerned in the make-up of 
his package. The package must be considered from many 
angles to arouse the interest of the consumer. 


SIZE AND SHAPE OF THE PACKAGE: The size of the 
package is the first question. How large a quantity does 
the consumer want to buy at one time and what price does 
he think represents the fair value of the packaged product? 
To some extent this is determined by the custom of the 
trade and what is done by competitors. If most competi- 
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lors have set the sale price of a pound package of a product 
at $1.00 it is reasonable to assume that this is the result of 
experience with the consumer and that very little could be 
gained by offering more than a pound for the sale price, 
unless research discloses that all the competitors are wrong 
and that sales are dependent upon the quantity offered. 
To some, larger quantity for the same price will appeal; 
to others, this will be of litthe moment. Each condition will 
be different for different products. 

The important thing is to furnish the usual quantity sold 
by most competitors, so that competition of price can be 
eliminated. 

The shape of the package needs consideration. Con- 
sumers want packages that do not tip over easily; that can 
be handled readily; that cannot be damaged; and that are, 
at the same time, the proper containers for the product 
sold. But these requirements do not preclude the adoption 
of varied styles in shapes. In the past, it was tradition 
rather than other considerations that determined the style 
of the package. Recently the condition was the reverse. 
Every package that was designed was done so with a view 
to appealing to the public as well as to furnishing utility. 
Consequently shapes that have come into use over the last 
decade have a general utility value, exclusive of their use 
as a container. Because of war restrictions, many prod- 
ucts that were packaged in tubes and tin had to change 
over to paper and glass or plastics. Some of these changes 
will be permanent. For other products the former con- 
tainers are being used again as they become available. 

It is quite evident that economy in packing ought to 
play some part in determining the shape and size of the 
container. This consideration is overshadowed somewhat 
by the need for convenience in home medicine chests. In 
the attempt to conform to these requirements, there has 
been in recent years a radical change in the character of 
the bottles used for instance, for mineral oils, cough mix- 
tures, and other liquids. The standard size used to be a 
12-0z. to 16-0z. bottle for both of these products. It was 
found that the space between the shelves in the average 
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medicine chest, particularly in city apartments had become 
too narrow to permit bottles or packages of those sizes to 
be placed there. A 6-ounce size was found to be more 
practical, and so it was selected and accepted by the con- 
sumer and soon became more popular than the larger 
though more economical sizes. It is, thus, necessary that 
every manufacturer consider carefully the size and the 
shape of his package and determine whether the type he 
proposes to use will aid in selling the product. At the same 
time he can note if it conforms to Food and Drug Admin- 
istration rules and the Federal Trade Commission under- 
standing of deceptive packages—for example, long-neck 
bottles in cardboard cartons are censidered deceptive and 
are definitely taboo and should not be offered to consumers. 


EFFECT OF PACKAGE STYLE AND DESIGN: The style 
or design of a package may have considerable effect on its 
sale. That is why manufacturers are giving so much 
thought and consideration to this subject. 


STYLE: As a prospective manufacturer, you must remem- 
ber that the first impression the public gets of your prod- 
uct is from the appearance of your package on the dealer’s 
shelf and that there it acts in the capacity of a personal 
salesman. If its appearance compares favorably with that 
of competitors’ packages, the first impression may be a 
pleasing one. Today, manufacturers of long-established 
products realize that, despite the many years of effort in 
building up a product and in creating a consumer demand 
for that product, they often suffer a set-back in sales be- 
cause of an old-fashioned and obsolete package. That is 
why so many old products are now found in new packages. 
There has been a change, too, in labeling. It has been a 
case of putting old wine in new bottles. In former years, 
the vogue appeared to be largely in favor of many words, 
long statements and intricate trademarks. Today this part 
of the job is taken care of by circulars and the package 
itself is as simple in appearance as possible. This sim- 
plicity brings to the consumer an impression of neatness, 
makes for legibility of the trademark, and creates confi- 
dence in the product. Toiletries particularly have found 
simplicity of style in package design very important, but 
manufacturers’ expenditures to secure this effect seem to 
be out of all proportion to the benefits derived. The pack- 
age should first have an attractive general design; second 
a legible, understandable trademark; third, pictorial illus- 
tration if any, descriptive of the product; fourth, careful 
description of the purpose of the product, where purpose is 
necessary; and fifth, directions of use in an inconspicuous 
hut clearly legible place. 


DESIGN: Some manufacturers go to the extreme of mod- 
ernism as a basic design. This practice, however, is dan- 
gerous, because modernistic packages are likely to become 
obsolete in a short time, and the disadvantages of revision 
must again be encountered. It is a recognized fact that 
appeal to the eye (beauty and harmony) in a package is 
usually much more effective than any appeal to the mind. 


Most well-designed packages present the same general ap- 
pearance of the front and back and of the opposite sides. 

Package identity of this type, when maintained, elimi- 
nates confusion and enables the manufacturer to retain a 
family uniformity where such is desired. Simplicity in 


typography is more important than the use of interlocking 
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elaborate scrolls, designs and other variations of type. 
Packages should be so designed that they are easily and 
clearly visible on the dealer’s shelf, and at the same time 
have a sales value. By this we mean that the package, in 
comparison with competitors’, should stand out so that. 
even if the trademark is not readable, the package can 
be recognized because of its style, contour, and general 
color scheme. 


COLOR SCHEMES IN PACKAGES: The color of the 
package is an important factor in the sale of the product 
that is in the package. Too often color schemes are deter- 
mined by personal preferences of the individual manufac- 
turers. This is not the way the best color combinations are 
usually segured. They should be selected by research among 
consumers and with the aid of psychologist, artist, and 
expert in marketing, and only after consideration has been 
given to the factor of content, which itself affects the color 
of the package. For example, oily substances require glass 
containers, in which case the product itself may furnish all 
the color necessary; creams require aluminum and com- 
mercial tin tubes, not lead, and for some creams glass or 
porcelain jars may be needed, which again may settle the 
question of color. Light may affect the potency of some 
drugs and this may be resolved by using blue or amber- 
colored glass. 

Apart from these intrinsic factors color may play an 
important part. Psychologists have made many tests of 
the effect of different colors and combinations of them on 
Packages that are 
intended to go into the boudoir should not be gaudy: 


the consumer in making purchases. 


the colors used should follow the prevailing color fashions. 
They should be delicate pastels, to suggest refinement. 
On the other hand those packages that are intended to 
stand in other places, such as the kitchen or bathroom, 
should not be in somber colors but in warm colors, like 
yellows, orange, or reds. 

Color is an important consideration, but the proper 
colors can be selected if care is taken and efforts are made 
to arrive at color combinations by careful planning and 
research. 


MATERIALS OF PACKAGES: There are several kinds 
of material used for packaging in the drug field, some 
because of habit and custom, others for reasons of economy 
and utility, and a few as a result of arbitrary preference. 
In most cases, packages do not vary in the material used 
for the same style of product. The most common types of 
containers used in the drug field are jars made of glass, 
tubes of metal, and paper cartons. Recently, a new pack- 
age material manufactured by Eastman Kodak Company, 
\merican Can Company, and duPont from a gelatinous 
substance was offered as a substitute for the metal used in 
making tubes. This material has not as yet been generally 
It costs more than the metal but the lightness 
in weight means lowered freight costs, thus countsrbalane 


accepted. 


ing the higher price of the material. 

In the selection of the package material it is important 
to be sure that it is of a nature that will help preserve ihe 
product. Some drug products are sold in brown or blue 
glass containers to avoid deteriorating effect of the light 
on the contents. In other cases, materials cannot be put 
in metal containers as their contents may cause corrosion 
at the cap or have some other unsightly effect on the pack- 
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age. Some packages consist of an inside shell of wax and 
an outer shell of glass, tin or porcelain, and finally a paper 
carton. 

Cellophane has now been added to the list of packing 
materials. Products formerly placed in glass containers 
and then cartoned are now placed in glass containers and 
wrapped in cellophane. This has resulted in increased 
attractiveness of the package, as the full effect of attractive 
shapes or colors of the original containers can be utilized. 
Also, it may lower the costs of packaging. 

Some products sell more easily in one kind of container 
than in another. Creams were sold first in tin cans, then 
in jars, and later in tubes. The consumer seems to have 
preferred the jar, which is the type of container now gen- 
erally used for creams. Tubes have proved to be more sat- 
isfactory for semi-solids and glass bottles for liquids. 
Tubular paper canisters are usually used for dry sub- 
stances such as salts and powders, while other dry sub- 
stances like face powders, rouges, and other cosmetics are 
packed in fancy paper and metal containers. Any form 
of container can be made to appear sufficiently attractive 
to increase its selling value if study is made of consumer 
reaction to such appeals. Practically every form of con- 
tainer is now being used by some one in an acceptable 
form. 

Close attention should be given to even so small a detail 
as the cap of the container. In the last 5 years a note- 
worthy improvement in caps has taken place. For ex- 
ample, the bakelite cap has been used in place of the old 
cork caps and the metal caps that followed the latter. It 
has been found that the bakelite type of cap has a decora- 
tive value and therefore, even though slightly more ex- 
pensive than the old type, it tends to make a greater sales 
appeal. 

Even the plain aluminum caps have been made decora- 
tive, and brass caps are now enameled in colors to match 
package labels. These changes have improved materially 
the appearance of packages and they are in line with the 
trend of art in industry, and color appeal in marketing. 

Labels, too, have been given considerable attention. The 
old labels with simple printing have given way to varied 
colored, lithographed, and in some cases, embossed metal 
labels. 


BRANDING THE PRODUCT 


The relationship of the name and any identifying mark 
to the package is important, because it is ease of recall that 
helps the consumer to remember and to select the product. 
All elements of the package should be coordinated not 
only to secure harmony in appearance, but also to aid in 
fixing both name and package in the minds of the public. 

As far as possible, words used in trademarks that may 
become generic terms should be avoided. When that hap- 
pens the manufacturer has to emphasize not milk of mag- 
nesia, but Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia or Bayer’s Aspirin 
to differentiate them from the many other products of the 
same kind on the market. The name selected for the 
product to be placed on the package should be one that 


can be protected under the Trade-Mark Act (see appen- 
dix). Search should be made in the United States Patent 
Office at Washington, D. C. to determine whether a pro- 
posed name is acceptable, and the name chosen should be 
registered there. In toilet goods, reference should be made 
to the records of unregistered trademarks so as to avoid 
confusion and unintentional copying. The fact that a 
trade name or mark is not registered does not give every- 
one the right to use it. Other studies should be made 
to discover whether or not the brand name selected readily 
lends itself to imitation and infringement. If it does it 
may lead to legal difficulties and sales resistance. 

No trademark should be selected that pictorially indi- 
cates current styles since these are usually temporary. 
Styles and figures may be of a defined period, like the 
Baker’s Chocolate Girl, but should never be ultra-modern. 
Modern figures go out of style too quickly and so become 
obsolete. Figures typifying remote periods, however, do 
not change with the passage of time. Complicated trade- 
marks usually do not appeal and are difficult of repro- 
duction. Trademarks that appeal to the sense of humor 
may not give an impression of permanence, integrity, and 
solidity. Many trademarks are coined or arbitrary words, 
not even suggestive yet they are easily remembered, 
effective in use, and readily protected. Care should be 
taken that trademarks do not embody geographical names, 
because such marks cannot be registered or defended 
against infringement. In addition, geographical designa- 
tions may militate against the sale of a product, because 
of local prejudices. Grotesque combinations are usually 
of little value because they frequently are regarded as cari- 
catures and do not inspire confidence among consumers. 
Most trademarks that are now valuable have reached 
their position of prominence for three reasons: (1) be- 
cause of following certain rules in constructing them, (2) 
because of the money and effort spent in making them 
known to consumers, and (3) because the products have 
given consumers satisfaction. 


SELECTION OF THE TRADEMARK: The selection of 
the proper trademark is one of the most important ele- 
ments in the successful marketing of products that depend 
for success on consumer recall. A trademark that re- 
ceives attention from the consumer; that is easily remem- 
bered in association with the product; and, at the same 
time, can be protected under the federal Trade-Mark Act 
and common law governing property rights is one that 
Trade- 
marks represent property rights and as such are protected 
by common law as well as by statutory law. That is why, 
when a trademark registration has expired and through 
neglect has not been renewed, the owner of a mark has 
equity rights under common law even though he has lost 
them under the Trade-Mark Act. Many firms do not 
realize that trademark registrations expire and must be 
renewed. In foreign countries failure to renew becomes 
serious as frequently marks are stolen by failure to renew 
in time. 


will prove satisfactory to most manufacturers. 


(Chapter 5 continues in the subsequent issue.) 
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